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A GUIDE TO THE COMMUNISTIC COMMUNITIES 
OF OHIO 


By KENNETH WILLIAM McKINLEY 


One of the greatest obstacles to the study of the social sci- 
ences has been the inability to experiment. Human lives cannot 
be molded and adjusted like so many pieces of metal or so many 
chemical elements. For this reason it is important that history 
be made the laboratory of the social sciences. The author of this 
brief guide, therefore, feels justified in presenting in an historical 
periodical an introduction to one phase of what might be termed 
social experimentation in Ohio. 

However, it must be remembered that the persons responsible 
for starting what are now spoken of as experiments did not them- 
selves look upon their work in this light. It is likely that the pro- 
mulgators of each of the communities, which will be briefly de- 
scribed, zealously believed that they were inserting the wedge 
which would result in remaking the world. It is this sincerity 
that makes the communities worthy of study. 

It is the purpose of this article to make available a classifica- 
- tion of those Ohio communities which have been founded with the 
idea of common ownership of property as one of the basic prin- 
ciples in their operation. The author realizes that he is incapable 
of interpreting and explaining thoroughly the theories of the pro- 
moters of these communities or the reason for their ultimate 
failure. He intends to give places, names and dates together with 
sources for further information concerning each community. He 
will leave it to the “original prejudice” of those who will use it 
to prove what they wish from the facts presented. 

The Shaker communities and the Zoar community have been 
the subject of considerable writing. It is the hope of the author 
that this guide will stimulate interest and study in the other com- 
munistic communities of the State as well. 


(1) 
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Shakers. 
Union Village, near Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio. 


Union Village, known in the vicinity as Shakertown, was the 
parent community of all the villages of United Believers west 
of the Alleghany Mountains. When news of the revival move- 
ment in the West reached the Shaker village of New Lebanon, in 
New York, three missionaries — John Meacham, Benjamin S. 
Youngs and Issachar Bates— were sent to convert the western 
people to Shakerism. Their first two converts were Malcolm 
Worley, a wealthy and influential citizen of Bedle’s Station (which 
became Union Village), and Rev. Richard McNemar, one of the 
leaders of the New Light secession from the Presbyterian Church. 

The settlement was begun in 1805 and soon consisted of 126 
members. By 1811 there were 300 members at Union Village. 
In 1903 there were only ninety Believers in the State of Ohio. 
The land, consisting of 4,500 acres of the richest soil in the State, 
was owned by the community as a whole and the members lived 
in well equipped dormitories and ate in a common dining hall. 
Their offices were among the most luxuriously appointed in the 
State. 

The sect indulged in queer forms of dancing, or “shaking,” 
and believed that they were often in communion with the “spirits.” 
The sect ceased to exist in Ohio some time after 1907 but accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of the Census on Religious Bodtes: 
1926 there were six active communities, consisting of 192 mem- 


1John Patterson MacLean, Shakers of Ohio (Columbus, Ohio, 1907); Charles 
Edson Robinson, A Concise History of the United Society of Believers Called Shakers 
(East Canterbury, New Hampshire, 1893); The Testimony of Christ’s Second Appearing 
Lebanon, Ohio, 1808); The Shaker (Albany, New York, 1871-?), passim.; The Shaker 
antfesto (Shakers, New York, 1871-99), passim.; William Alfred Hinds, American 
Communities (Chicago, 1902) 26-62; U. S. Bureau of the Census, Religious Bodies: 
1926 (Washington, D. C., 1926), II, 441-5; Morris Hillquit, History of Socialism in the 
United States (New York, 1908), 2931; Charles Gide, Communist and Co-operative 
Colonies (London, 1930), 90-102; Alexander Kent, “Cooperative Communities in the 
United States,” in U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin, no. 35 (1901), 565-78; Edwin 
Erle Sparks, The Expansion of the American People (Chicago, 1900), 379-80; Robert 
Allerton Parker, A Yankee Saint—John Humphrey Noyes and the Oneida Community 
(New York, 1935), 155-9; Ralph Albertson, “A Survey of Mutualistic Communities in 
America,” in Iowa Journal of History and Politics (Iowa City, 1903-), XXXIV (1986), 
879-80; Shaker collections of manuscript journals and diaries (in Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society Library; Western Reserve Historical Society Library; 
Library of Congress). For further references see: John Patterson MacLean, A Bibli- 
ography of Shaker Literature (Columbus, Ohio, 1905). 
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bers at that date. Of these, two were in Maine, two in New York, 
one in New Hampshire and one in Massachusetts.” 


Watervliet, near Dayton, Montgomery County, Ohio. 


The village of Watervliet, called Beaver Creek, Beulah, or 
Mad River at different times in the early Shaker records, was 
located in sections thirteen and fourteen of Van Buren township, 
Montgomery County, Ohio, and was divided by Beaver Creek. 
The first convert to Shakerism at this settlement on Beaver Creek 
was John Huston who declared his faith some time in October of 
1805. According to Charles Nordhoff, this society had, in 1875, 
two families, containing a total of fifty-five members and owning 
thirteen hundred acres of land, “much of which they let to ten- 
ants.” They had a wool-factory, which was their only manufac- 
tory. This society became extinct about 1900, at which date the 
remaining members were moved to Union Village.* 


Whitewater, near Preston, Hamilton County, Ohio. 


Negotiations were begun in 1820 for the establishment of a 
Shaker society at a little settkement on Darby Plains, Union town- 
ship, Union County, Ohio. However, it was found that the situa- 
tion of the settlement was very unfavorable and the Shaker con- 
verts were moved to Whitewater in 1824. The Whitewater com- 


. munity was situated on the Dry Forks of the Whitewater in the 


northwest part of Hamilton County, with 400 acres in Butler 
County. It consisted of seventy-seven members in 1835, one 
hundred in 1875, and forty-three in 1903. They owned 1,457 
acres of land at one time. The community was ordered dissolved 


in 1907.‘ 


2 Charles Nordhoff, The Communistic Societies of the United States (New York, 
1875), 200-4; John Patterson MacLean, “Shaker Community of Warren County, Ohio,” 
in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Publications (Columbus, Ohio, 
1887-), X (1901), 251-304: Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Columbus, 1896), 
II, 751-3; Beverley W. Bond, The Civilization of the Old Northwest (New York, 1934), 
488-9; Daniel Drake, Natural and Statistical View, or Picture of Cincinnati and the 
Miami Country (Cincinnati, 1815), 40-41. 

% MacLean, Shakers of Ohio, 190226; Nordhoff, op. cit., 205-6; The History of 
Montgomery County, Ohio (Chicago, 1882), 176-7 of part 2; A. W. Drury, History of 
the City of Dayton and Montgomery County, Ohio (Chicago, 1909), 856-7. 

4 MacLean, Shakers of Ohio, 227-69 (Substantially the same article that was pub- 
lished in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, XIII 
{ie0t], 401-33); History of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohso (Cincinnati, 1894), 
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North Union, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Shaker community known as North Union was founded 
in 1822 and was located eight miles east by south of the Public 
Square, in Cleveland, Ohio. According to Nordhoff “the society 
was most numerous about 1840, when it contained two hundred 
members. It is now [1875] divided into three families, having 
one hundred and two persons.” John Patterson MacLean stated 
that there were sixty-seven members in 1879. Perhaps this last 
number did not include the persons under twenty-one years of 
age. The community owned 1,355 acres of land in one body. The 
society was dissolved on October 24, 1889, and the members 
moved to Watervliet and Union Village.® 


West Union, Knox County, Indiana, Begun in 
Adams County, Ohio. 


Conversion to Shakerism of the settlers on Eagle Creek, 
Adams County, Ohio, was begun in 1805. After five or six years, 
or in 1811, the 150 Believers from Eagle and Straight Creeks 
were moved to Union Village and Busro in Knox County, Indiana. 
The Busro settlement was located sixteen miles north of Vin- 
cennes on Busseron Creek in Busseron township of Knox County. 
This community was evidently in existence before the removal of 
the Eagle Creek Believers as Peter Cartwright is said to have 
visited Shakers at Busro in 1808. In September, 1812, the Busro 
Believers were forced, by fever and the plundering of their settle- 
ment by militia, to seek refuge with the Ohio Shakers. Early in 
1814, however, they returned to Busro and remained there until 
1827 when the Society broke up and its members removed to 
Union Village, Pleasant Hill and South Union.° 


Darby Plains Shakers, Union County, Ohio. 


The nucleus of what later became Whitewater settlement was 
formed in a little settlement referred to as Darby Plains in Union 


5 Nordhoff, op. cit., 204-5; MacLean, Shakers of Ohio, 112-89; Charles A. Post, 
Doans Corners and the City Four Miles West (Cleveland, 1930), 120-3ff.; William R. 
Coates, A History of Cuyahoga County and the City of. Cleveland (Chicago, 1924), 


264-7. 

6 MacLean, Shakers of Ohio, 270-346; William Warren Sweet, Circuit-Rider Days 
in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1916), 9-11; Samuel S. McClelland, “Busro,” in The Mani- 
festo (1885), 110-2, 139-141, 164-6, 183-5, 205-7; Louis Basting, ‘““The Believers of Indiana 
in 1811,” in The Manifesto (1890), 11-14. 
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township, Union County, Ohio, in 1820. The Believers at this 
place moved to Whitewater, Hamilton County, in 1824." 


Separatists. 


The Separatist Society of Zoar, Zoar, Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio. 


The Separatists who settled in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 
emigrated from Germany “primarily for the purpose of secur- 
ing religious liberty; secondarily for better opportunities of ob- 
taining a livelihood.” Joseph Bimeler (Bameler) was chosen the 
leader of the 225 people who settled in Ohio in 1817 and signed 
articles of agreement for a community of goods on April 15, 1819. 
It ceased to be a communistic community in September, 1808, 
when the property was distributed to the individual members. 
There have been published so many good accounts of Zoar that it 
will not be necessary to describe the community in detail in this 
Guide.® 

Mormons. 


Kirtland, Lake County, Ohio. 


Sidney Rigdon, who had been a member and minister of the 
Baptist Church, one of the founders of the religion known as 
Campbellism and who later became a leader of the Mormon 
Church, was employed as the regular pastor of a church at Mentor, 
Ohio, in the fall of 1826. While at Mentor he sometimes preached 
in the near-by settlement at Kirtland. After converting most of 
his congregation to Campbellism he gradually presented his ideas 
concerning the common ownership of property, which idea, by the 


7 See paragraph above on the Whitewater community. 
: ® Edgar B. Nixon, The Society of Separatists of Zoar, MS. (doctoral dissertation 
in the Ohio State University Library); E. O. Randall, “History of the Zoar Society,’ 
in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, VIII (1899/1900), 
1-105 (later published in a separate volume); Nordhoff, op. cit., 99-118; Hinds, op. cit., 
91-123; Albertson, “Survey of Mutualistic Communities,” loc. cit., 881-2; Sparks, op. cit., 
384-7; Hillquit, op. cit., 34-87; ‘“The Colony of Zoar,” in The Penny Magazine (London, 
1832-1846), VI (1837), 411-2; Edgar B. Nixon, “The Zoar Society: Applicants for Mem- 
bership,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1887-), XLV (1936), 341-350; Alexander Gunn, The Hermitage-Zoar Note Book and 
Journal of Travel (New York, 1902), passim.; Webster P. Huntington, “Gunn of the 
Zoarites,” in The Ohio Magazine (Columbus, 1906-1908), I (1906), 499-510; Bertha M. 
H. Shambaugh, Amana That Was and Amana That Is (Iowa City, 19382), passim.; 
Kent, ‘“‘Cooperative Communities,” loc. cit., 568, 587-94; Frederick A. Bushee, ‘“‘Com- 
munistic Societies,” in Political Science Quarterly (Boston; New York, 1886-) XX 
(1905), 644ff.; George B. Landis, “The Society of Separatists of Zoar, Ohio,” in 
American Historical Association Annual Reports (New York, 1885-) (1898), 163-220, 
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way, was not in accord with the ideas of Alexander Campbell. 
The idea did not appeal to the people of Mentor but it soon got a 
foothold at Kirtland. Isaac Morley became converted and invited 
all who entertained the same belief to gather at his farm. 

According to The History of Geauga and Lake Counties, 
Ohio (1878), the community soon numbered one hundred mem- 
bers. When, in the fall of 1830, the four missionaries of Mormon- 
ism— Parley P. Pratt, Z. Peterson, Oliver Cowdery, and Peter 
Whitmer — came to the Western Reserve and approached Rigdon 
with the idea of converting him to Mormonism they were intro- 
duced to the “family” at Kirtland, and immediately, seventeen of 
the members of that community accepted Mormonism. This group 
became the nucleus of the Ohio “Stake of Zion.” 

It is not certain whether or not the community continued to 
own all property in common after the advent of the Latter Day 
Saints. Ryan states that Mormonism’s “cornerstone was socialism, 
the common ownership of all property, both real and personal, and 
the surrender of all individual action in religious, social and busi- 
ness life to the church.” M. R. Werner, in his Brigham Young, 
stated : 

Brigham Young’s problem was to maintain enough public spirit in a 
communistic order of society to make every man willing to help another. 
The Mormon community was not communistic in the modern sense of the 
term, for every man was allowed to get and to keep as much as he could, 
but at the same time it was necessary to provide for the needs of the whole, 
and it was Brigham Young’s job to make his Saints see the value of con- 


tributing to the community. That was the most difficult job in the com- 
munity. 


Whether the Mormon community was actually communistic 
or not, it was certainly cooperative to a very high degree.°® 


® History of Geauga and Lake Counties, Ohio (Philadelphia, 1878), 247-8; Daniel 
J. Ryan, Historic Failures in Applied Socialism (Columbus, 1920), 82-83; Journal of 
History (published by Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
Lamoni, Iowa; Independence, Missouri, 1908-1925), II (1909), 399-428, III (1910), 3-20; 
M. R. Werner, Brigham Young (New York, 1925), 418-50; Hamilton Gardner, “Com- 
munism among the Mormans,” in The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston and 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1886-), XXXVII (1923), 134-74; W. A. Linn, The Story of 
the Mormons (New York, 1923), passim.; Gide, op. cit., 108-10; James H. Kennedy, 
Eariy Davs of Mormonism (New York, 1888); The New International Encyclopaedia. 
Second edition (New York, 1928), XVI, 265-71 (contains a good bibliography). 
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Spiritualists. 
Spiritualistic Community, Franklin Township, 
Clermont County, Ohio. 


In the disposition of the land of Clermont Phalanx (q. v.) the 
central plot which contained the buildings became the property of 
a Spiritualistic community of some one hundred persons at the 
head of which was John O. Wattles. The members decided to 
move the largest of the buildings nearer to the Ohio River and 
while they were working on the new building the flood of 1847 
surrounded it with water. The building was partially occupied at 
the time and one night in December, 1847, as the occupants of the 
unfinished building were dancing to while away the time the walls 
caved in and killed seventeen of the members of the community. 
This tragedy ended the life of the community.’® 


Moravians. 
Moravian Mission Settlements in the Tuscarawas Valley, Ohio. 


There is some question as to whether the Moravian Mission 
settlements can be classed as communistic societies. The common 
ownership that existed in the villages was more a matter of con- 
venience and a continuance of Indian custom than of theory. If 
Schoenbrunn, Gnadenhutten, Lichtenau, and Salem were com- 
munistic then all of the Indian villages that existed in Ohio should 

be included in this guide. Since the scope of this guide is limited 
to the activities of the white man a discussion of the Moravian 
Mission will suffice. 


The site of Schoenbrunn was selected by David Zeisberger 
in the spring of 1772 and the first settlers arrived May 3, 1772. 
By 1776 the town consisted of a church, a schoolhouse and sixty 
cabins. It was abandoned April 19, 1777, and the inhabitants 
moved to Lichtenau. Gnadenhutten was founded in the fall of 
1772 by Joshua Sr., an elder, and a company of Mohicans. The 
inhabitants were forced to leave the village for a site on the San- 
dusky River on September 11, 1781. After a winter full of hard- 
ships a part of the group returned to Gnadenhutten for the crop 


® History of Clermont County, Ohio (Philadelphia, 1880), 3484. 
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that had been left at that place. Here, on the eighth of March, 
1782, Colonel David Williamson and a company of militia mur- 
dered ninety-six of the Moravians in cold blood. Lichtenau was 
established on April 10, 1776, three miles below the mouth of the 
Walhonding on the east side of the Muskingum River. For a 
while all of the Moravian Indians were concentrated at Lichtenau 
but in December of 1779 Zeisberger and his followers left Lich- 
tenau and established New Schoenbrunn across the river from the 
earlier village of Schoenbrunn. In the spring of 1780 John Hecke- 
welder and his group left Lichtenau and established Salem on the 
west bank of the Tuscarawas in what is now Salem township, 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio. All the villages in the valley were de- 
serted when the Moravians were forced to emigrate to “Sandusky 
Creek” in September of 1781. After a winter on the Sandusky the 
people were removed to Michigan." 


Owenites.1? 


Yellow Springs Community, Yellow Springs, 
Greene County, Ohio. 


Probably the first of the communistic communities inspired 
by Robert Owen in the United States, the Yellow Springs com- 
munity was begun in the spring of 1825 and was discontinued 
January 3, 1827. Daniel J. Ryan stated that it lasted only three 
months but John H. Noyes related that after three months the 
community broke up into small groups but that their property con- 
tinued to be kept in common. Noyes quoted a memoir which states 


1 Eugene F. Bliss (ed.), Diary of David Zeisberger, a Moravian Missionary 
among the Indians of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1885); Edmund DeSchweinitz, The Life and 
Times of David Zetsberger (Philadelphia, 1870); Samuel P. Hildreth, Contributions to 
the Early History of the North-West, Including the Moravian Missions in Ohio (Cin- 
cinnati, 1864), 76-160; George Henry Loskiel, Seleters of the Mission of the United 
Brethren among the Indians in North America (London, 179), III, 81-208; Francis 
C. Huebner, The Moravian Missions in Ohio (Washington, D. C., 1898); Joseph E. 
Weinland, The Romantic Story of Schoenbrunn (Dover, Ohio, 1928); A True History 
of the Massacre of Ninety-six Christian Indians, at Gnadenhuetten, Ohio, March 8, 
1782 (Gnadenhuetten, Ohio, 1882); Maurice Frederick Oerter, 4 Book of Remembrance, 
the Tragedy of Gnadenhuetten (Dover, Ohio, 1932). 


2G. D. H. Cole, Robert Owen (Boston, 1925); ibid. Second edition (New York, 
1930); Frank Podmore, Robert Owen, a Biography (New York, 1924); William L. 
Sargent, Robert Owen and His Social Philosophy (London, 1860); George B. Lock- 
wood, The New Harmony Movement (New York, 1905); Hillquit, op. cit., 51-73; Gide, 
op. cit., 120-7; Parker, op. cit., 145-59; Albertson, “‘Survey of Mutualistic Communi- 
ties,” Joc. cit., 395-6; Bushee, ‘““Communistic Societies,” loc. cit., 625-8; Sparks, op. cit., 
as _— Library of Wales, Bibliography of Robert Owen, the Socialist (New 

ork, 1925). 
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that it lasted a year. This may be correct and the date, January 3, 
1827, given by William A. Galloway as the day when the property 
was signed back to its original owner may have been the date of 
a “post-mortem” activity.* 


Kendal Community, near Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 


Kendal Community was formed with the thought of carrying 
out Owen’s ideas. The land was purchased in June, 1826. 
The colony was never incorporated and it seems to have lasted 
about two years. Many of the members of the Coxsackie com- 
munity of New York after its break-up emigrated to Kendal. 
January 28, 1825, there was incorporated the Social Library of 
Kendal, Stark County, Ohio. The exact connection between this 
Library and the Owenite community at Kendal has not been de- 
termined.'* 

Fourierites.® 


Clermont Phalanx, on the Ohio River, in Clermont County, Ohio. 


Clermont Phalanx owned about goo acres of land about thirty 
miles up the Ohio River from Cincinnati and had about 120 mem- 
bers. It was the result of a convention of Socialists held in Cin- 
cinnati in February, 1844, at which meeting letters from Horace 
Greeley, Albert Brisbane, and William H. Channing, encouraging 
a practical application of their views, were read. Wade Loof- 
bourrow was elected president of the community and a certain 
Green, secretary. The community was begun on May 9, 1844, and 
lasted until the fall of 1846. It was incorporated by the State of 
Ohio February 23, 1846.7° 


13John Humphrey Noyes, History of American Socialism (Philadelphia, 1870), 
59-65; Ryan, op. cit., 28-9; Hinds, op. cit., 138-142; William Albert Gallo oway, The 
History of Glen Helen (Columbus, - 1982), 47 53; R. S. Dills, History of Greene 
County, Ohio Carte, Ohio, 1881), 665, 674; Albertson, “Survey of Mutualistic Com- 
munities,” loc. cit., ; Hillquit, op. cit., 67-8. 


14 Noyes, op. cit., 78-80; Hillquit, op. cit., 72-3; Ryan, op. cit., 29; Albertson, 
“Survey of Mutualistic Communities, ” Joc. cit., 398; State of Ohio, Session Laws 
(Columbus, etc., 1803-), XXIII (1825), 101. 

13 Charles Sotheran, Horace Greeley and Other Pioneers of American Socialism 
(New York, 1915); Albertson, “Survey of Mutualistic Communities,” loc. cit., 04; 
Gide, op. cit., 120-4, 127-32; Hillquit, op. cit., 77-117; Bushee, “Communistic Societies,” 
loc. cit., 628-31; Phalanx (New York, 1843-1845), continued as Harbinger (New York, 
1845-1849). 

16 Noyes, op. cit., 366-76; Ohio, liom, XLIV (1844), 159; Ryan, op. cit., 29; Hinds, 
op. cit., 224; Clermont County, Ohio, 348-4. 
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Columbian Phalanx, Franklin County, Ohio. 


An organization known as Columbian Phalanx was evidently 
in existence some time before August 15, 1845, as an announce- 
ment in the Harbinger of that date stated that the rumors con- 
cerning the dissolution of Columbian were false and that the 
organization was very much alive. A letter from a member, pub- 
lished in the Harbinger dated October 4, 1845, described the activ- 
ities of the community and stated that the Eoverly (Morgan 
County) Association had joined them and also that some of the 
members from Integral Phalanx had joined them. It is not known 
when the community dissolved.” 


Ohio Phalanx, Belmont County, Ohio. 


Ohio Phalanx was originally known as American Phalanx. 
It was situated on the Ohio River about seven or eight miles 
below Wheeling. The land for this community had been secured 
in December, 1843, and the activities began in earnest in 1844. 
The final dissolution took place on June 24, 1845. E. P. Grant and 
H. H. Van Amringe were active in organizing this experiment. 
Ohio Phalanx owned 2,200 acres of land and had about one 
hundred members.”* 


Prairie Home Community, near West Liberty, 
Logan County, Ohio. 


Prairie Home Community was begun in 1843 by John O. 
Wattles, Valentine Nicholson and others and lasted about a year 
until October, 1844. It had about 130 members, many of whom 
were Hicksite Quakers and nearly all of whom were born and 
raised in the West. A. J. MacDonald, whose manuscript records 
have been used extensively by Noyes, visited this place about two 
months before it broke up and gave a very complete description 
of it. Noyes published this description.’® 





17 Noyes, op. cit., 404-7; Ryan, op. cit., 30; Hinds, op. cit., 224. 
18 Noyes, op. cit., 354-65, 650; Hinds, op. cit., 224; Ryan, op. cit., 30. 
%” Noyes, op. cit., 316-27; Hinds, op. cit., 224; Ryan, op. cit., £0-81. 
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Trumbull Phalanx, Braceville, Trumbull County, Ohio. 


Trumbull Phalanx was begun in the spring of 1844 by social- 
ist enthusiasts of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It held 1,500 acres of 
land and had about 200 members. It was incorporated by the 
State of Ohio February 11, 1846. The community went out of 
existence in the later part of 1847. There were many notices of 
this community published in the Phalanx and Harbinger. Some 
of these notices are published by Noyes.”° 


Integrai Phalanx, Butler County, Ohio. 


In May or June of 1845, the association known as Integral 
Phalanx purchased the farm of Abner Enoch on the Miami Canal 
at Manchester Mills, near Middletown, Butler County, Ohio, 
twenty-three miles north of Cincinnati, Ohio. Enoch was a mem- 
ber and subscribed to $25,000 worth of the stock of the organiza- 
tion. The farm cost $45,000. A press was obtained and two num- 
bers of a periodical known as the Plowshare and Pruning-Hook 
were published in Ohio. Early in the fall of 1845 the association 
seems to have been forced to leave the site in Butler County. Most 
of the members stayed together and after about a year of wander- 
ing joined the Sangamon Phalanx in Illinois. A few of its mem- 
bers seem to have gone to the Columbian Phalanx in Franklin 
County, Ohio, when they left Butler County.” 


Beverly Association, Morgan County, Ohio. 


An association called Beverly is mentioned in the sketch of 
Columbian Phalanx in the work by Noyes.” 


Brooke’s Experiment. (Not located.) 


A community called Brooke’s Experiment is listed in Ryan’s 
Historic Failures in Applied Socialism as being in Ohio but 
no further particulars are given. 


” History of Trumbull and Mahoning Counties (Cleveland, 1882), II, 500; Harriet 
Taylor Upton, A Twentieth Century History of Trumbull County, Ohio (Chicago, 1909) 
I, 406; Noyes, op. cit., 328-58, 650; Ryan, op. cit., 31; Hinds, op. cit., 224; Ohio, Laws, 
XLIV (1844), 76. 

31.4 History and Biographical Cyclopaedia of Butler County, Ohio (Cincinnati, 
1882), 628; B. S. Bartlow (ed.), Centennial History of Butler County, Ohio (Chicago, 
1905), 291-2; Noyes, op. cit., 377-87, 407; Columbus Ohio State Journal, June 14, 1845. 


% Noyes, op. cit., 405, 407. 
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Marlboro Association, Clinton County, Ohio. 


Marlboro Association was begun in 1841 on land owned by 
E. Brooke “and consisted at first of his family and a few other 
persons. Gradually the number increased, and another farm was 
added by the free gift of Dr. A. Brooke.” It consisted of about 
twenty-four members and lasted about three or four years. This 
is likely the so-called “Brooke’s Experiment” mentioned above.?* 


Miscellaneous. 
Memnonia Institute, Yellow Springs, Green County, Ohio. 


Memnonia Institute, with twenty members, was established in 
1856 by Dr. T. L. Nichols and his wife, Mary S. Gove Nichols. 
It was primarily a “water cure establishment” but it had also 
planned to form a new and “Harmonic Society on the earth.” 
This experiment lasted about a year. When it opened it was 
vigorously opposed by Horace Mann and the faculty of the young 
Antioch College, which was also located at Yellow Springs. 


Utopia, Franklin Township, Clermont County, Ohio. 


Utopia was established after the dissolution of Clermont 
Phalanx on the easternmost of the three plots of land formerly 
occupied by the Phalanx which had in the distribution been 
allotted to Henry Jernegan. It was to be conducted on Utopian 
principles and differed from the Fourier plan. The inhabitants 
were free agents and property owners, but there was an agreement 
to exchange services and products within the community to make 
it self-sufficing. The village was laid out in August of 1847 and 
continued in existence for many years although the cooperative 
plan at first adopted failed after a very few years.** 


Point Hope Community, Berlin Heights, Erie County, Ohio. 


Some time before 1860 a number of free-thinking individuals 
from various parts of the country seem to have been attracted to 
Berlin Heights by the writings of a resident of that place. Who 


% Ibid., 309-15; Ryan, op. cit., 30; Hinds, op. cit., 224. 
* Bertha-Monica Stearns, “Two Forgotten Reformers,” in New ag Quar- 
terly (Norwood, Massachusetts, 1928-), (1933), 59-84; egy ee op. cit., 62-5. 
% Clermont County, Ohio, 344; J. L. Clifton and B. Aughinbaugh, izon Ohio 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1930), 37. 
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that resident was is not disclosed by the various accounts in the 
histories of Erie County. The histories make it quite plain how- 
ever, that there was only one resident of Berlin Heights who was 
connected with the “disgraceful” events surrounding the only 
“blot” on the history of that peace-loving village. 

About 1860 the free-thinkers seem to have decided that there 
were enough of them to start a community and Point Hope Com- 
munity was begun. This group consisted of about twenty mem- 
bers, and maintained their communistic associations for about 
one year. 

A second community, called the Industrial Fraternity, con- 
sisted of about twenty members and lasted about six months. The 
histories state that this community was also founded in 1860. 
It is likely that the first lasted considerably less than the whole of 
1860 and the second was a sort of reorganization of the first. 

A third, called Berlin Community, or Christian Republic, 
commenced in 1865, had twelve adult members and six children 
and lasted about one year. 

According to Hudson Tuttle, who wrote the section on Berlin 
township for Williams Brothers’ History of Huron and Erie 
Counties which has been made the basis for all of the later ac- 
counts of its history, the communities made a complete failure of 
their trials of communism but they were industrious people and 
were rather successful fruit growers. Tuttle said that the mem- 
bers were not Spiritualists as has been claimed by some writers, 
but stated that some were atheists, some Spiritualists and others 
claimed to believe in various church doctrines. 

Several papers were published by the Free Thinkers at Berlin 
Heights. They were: The Social Revolutionist, conducted by J. S. 
Patterson (1857); Age of Freedom, commenced in 1858 with 
Frank and Cordelia Barry and C. M. Overton as editors; Good 
Time Coming (1859), edited by J. P. Lesley and C. M. Overton; 
the New Republic (1862), edited by Francis Barry ; The Optimist, 
and Kingdom of Heaven (1869), edited by Thomas Cook; The 
Principia, or Personality (1868), with N. A. Brown as editor; 
the Toledo Sun moved from Toledo to Berlin Heights in 1875 
and was edited by John A. Laut. 
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The peculiar ideas and any peculiar customs that had been 
developed by the members of the community were gradually for- 
saken and the community was absorbed by the village. 

Much of the notoriety and adverse criticism given these com- 
munities is said to have been engendered by members of the com- 
munity themselves in an effort to gain publicity to their cause. 
However, Charles F. Browne, as “Artemus Ward,” did his part’ 
in his story of a supposed visit to the community.”* 


Berea Community, in Middleburg Township, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 


In 1836 Rev. Henry O. Sheldon, a Methodist minister, and 
James Gilruth established a community on Rocky River on land 
purchased from Francis Granger, the son of Gideon Granger. 
The community owned about 1,000 acres of land and consisted of 
about twenty families. Business and government were conducted 
by a board of twelve Apostles. The community broke up after 
about a year but it developed into the Berea Lyceum School which 
was the forerunner of Berea College.” 


Oberlin Colony, in Russia Township, Lorain County, Ohio. 


The colonists who established Oberlin in the spring of 1833 
agreed to maintain “as perfect a community of interest as though 
we held a community of property.” All surpluses above “neces- 
sary personal or family expenses were to be appropriated for the 
spread of the Gospel.” Dr. Isaac Jennings, who came to the col- 
ony in 1837, believed that private property was one of the chief 
sources of evil and that Oberlin’s success depended upon the 
establishment of complete community of property. True com- 
munism, however, made little headway at Oberlin and after 1846, 
when the town was incorporated, the Oberlin Society acted in 
purely sacred matters and left the government of the township 
to the civil authorities.”® 


% History of the Fire Lands, Competing Binven and Erie Counties, Ohio (Cleve- 
land, 1879) 496-7; Lewis Cass Aldrich (ed.), History of Erie County, Ohio (Syracuse, 
New York, 1889), Ser Hewson L. Peeke, A Standard History of Erie County, Ohio 
(Chicago, 1916), a 72-6; Hewson L. Peeke, The Centennial] History of Erie County, 

Ohio ( andusky, 1925) II, 647-54 
* Crisfield org (comp.), History of Cuyahoga County, Ohio (Cleveland, 1879), 

474-5; acates, op. cit., 127-8. 
rt S. Fiztcer “The Government of the Oberlin Colony,” in The Missis- 


sippy Vales “Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1914-), XX (1983), 179-90; James 
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Equity, Clermont County, Ohio. 

Equity was founded by Josiah Warren in 1830. There were 
some twenty-four members. This same Warren was influential in 
the founding of Clermont Phalanx and later Utopia in Franklin 
township, Clermont County, Ohio.” 





H. Fairchild, Oberlin: The Colony and the College (Oberlin, Ohio, 1888); E. H. Fair- 
child, Historical Sketch of Oberlin College (Springfield, Ohio, 1868 ; G. Frederick 
Wright, Oberlin College (reprinted from the New England Magazine, September, 1900). 

Albertson, “Survey of Mutualistic Communities,” loc. cit., 400, 407-8; Noyes, 


op. cit., 97-101. 











FINE TIMBER 





By JosePHINE E. PHILLIPS 





I went to woork a tuseday morning for Mr. Gilman at 12 Shilings pr 
day he is a bulding 2 Ships and thare top timbers are all red seder and lokes 
I have worked wales 68 feet long fine timber in this Countery and as good 
land as Ever lay out adors I dont think I shall Stay in the Sittey maney 
months Ales is the wellest she has bin this five years but dont like Meriette. 
... thank God i am well and hartey But Alles is Cros as yousyell. 

Thus wrote a settler newly-arrived in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, in the spring of 1801, to his home folks back in the “State 
of Rhodisland.” Perhaps Alice had her reasons for being as cross 
as usual, for in a letter which she wrote to her mother, she said: 
“T have had to part with some of my childrens close & some of 
my dishes since I comb. . . . we have not had any tea for three 
months only what we borrowed, and we cant by a paper of pins 
nor a grane of snuff to save our Lives.” However that may be, 
the indications are that there was, indeed, “fine timber in this 
countery ;” timber fine, especially, for shipbuilding. 

As early as 1770, Lord Hillsborough, secretary of state for 
the Department of America, reported to Parliament: 


No part of North America has less need of encouragement in order to 
furnish rigging for ships, and the raw materials destined for Europe, and to 
furnish to the West India Islands building materials, provisions, etc., than 
the Ohio Country.... 

The Ohio River is navigable at all seasons of the year for large boats. 
. . . It is possible to construct large vessels upon it and send them to the 
ocean, loaded with hemp, iron, flax, silk, tobacco, cotton, potash, etc. Flour, 
wheat, beef, planks for shipbuilding and other things not less useful can 
descend the Ohio to Western Florida and go thence to the West India 
Islands more cheaply and in better condition than the same merchandise can 
be sent from New York or Philadelphia to the same islands. 


This was more in the nature of an optimistic forecast than 
a statement of fact. As though in recognition of this Hillsborough 
continued in the future tense: 


When the farmers who dwell upon the Ohio set about providing for 
transportation they will build vessels of all kinds ... or, as they will have 
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black walnut, cherry, oak, etc. sawed ready for foreign commerce, they will 
make of them rafts in the same manner as is practiced by those who live 
about the headwaters of the Delaware in Pennsylvania, on which they will 
put their hemp, their iron, their tobacco, etc. and with which they will go 
to New Orleans. 


To be sure, neither tobacco, hemp, silk, flax or cotton was 
being raised in appreciable quantity at that time. But the timber 
for shipbuilding was growing. Huge white oak and sycamore 
trees gained diameter year by year. Black walnut trees flourished 
along the river banks, their woud valuable because it was solid 
and tough, and it was said that the sea-worm would not attack a 
vessel built of it. There were ash trees, for oars and long sweeps ; 
cherry, for boards and trimming; hickory and poplar, besides the 
red cedar and locust — “red seder and lokes” — for top timbers 
and wales. 


When the War for Independence was over, and land quarrels 
adjusted, the great Territory North West of the River Ohio was 
thrown open for settlement. The first-comers were a group of 
forty-eight mechanics, carpenters, laborers, most of them veteran 
officers and soldiers of the war, and now under the leadership of 
General Rufus Putnam. On April seventh, 1788, they manoeuvred 
their clumsy “Adventure Galley” out of the waters of the Ohio, 
around the point opposite Fort Harmar, and onto the east bank 
of the Muskingum River. They were greeted by soldiers of the 


-fort, by a few Indians who were in for trading and treaty-making, 


and by the personnel of this mighty forest. It was the forest that 
had first to be dealt with. 


By the first of June, enough ground had been cleared so tat 
a great cornfield of one hundred and twenty acres was ready for 
planting. Black walnut, hickory, oak, all must feel axe and fire 
if the projected settlement was to come into existence. But such 
wholesale destruction of fine timber was not in accord with the 
enterprising Yankees’ ideas of thrift. Of necessity and design, a 
number of the pioneers soon turned to boat-building in their spare 
time. 

They had come from the seacoast towns of New England. 
They had seen woodlands where tall pines for masts grew, pre- 
served from felling by the mark of the broad arrow of the Crown. 
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Some of them, as boys, had seen mast-fleets, off the coast of 
Maine, weigh anchor and sail England-ward. Many had watched 
the long lines of ox teams plod over the snow, hauling to the 
shore for launching a vessel that had been built a mile or two 
inland, where the forest-timbers were handier. They knew boat- 
building, and boats were needed. 


The river was the great highway, those days. To communi- 
cate with the fort, just across the Muskingum, they must have 
boats; and to carry the Ohio Company’s surveyors down the 
river, and to move those families that wished to push on and 
establish the new little villages of Belle Prairie and Waterford, 
more boats. Two boats, even, were used to accommodate a float- 
ing-mill, an ingenious arrangement whereby, in a country of few 
waterfalls frisky enough to turn a wheel, the slow current of the 
Ohio or the Muskingum could be made to furnish power for 
grinding the settlers’ corn. 

For all these, material was at hand, and boat-building began 
in earnest. Rumor of the opportunities for speculation in this 
industry reached a merchant of Norwich, Connecticut — or per- 
haps he had read Lord Hillsborough’s report, of eighteen years 
before. “How far can a Vessel of a Hundred Tons get up the 
Ohio?” inquired Dudley Woodbridge of his brother-in-law, James 
Backus, at Marietta, in December, 1788. 

Are materials for Ship building plenty and good, such as White Oak, 
Pine etc. Is the Navigation down the River safe and good. What is the 
demand for goods. What are the remittances that will be made, cash or 
produce. If produce, what kind and the prices. In short I should be very 
glad of a particular & Minute information with regard to what does now 
and may relate to the Merchantile Line, that part especially which relates to 
Navigation, Viz: Building, Loading & Kind of Cargo. 

The reply was favorable enough so that Woodbridge came on 
with his family and set up a little store. His plans for shipbuild- 
ing were, however, interrupted. From 1791 to 1795 Indian depre- 
dations were such that commercial enterprises of all sorts had to 
be abandoned. The settlers were confined to activities that could 
be carried on within the “Campus Martius” stockade, at the 
“Picketed Point,” or in “Farmers’ Castle.” 


When Wayne’s victory and the treaty which followed freed 
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them, the inhabitants of this new country adventured forth and 
began to clear more ground. Soon they were raising more hogs 
and more wheat and more corn than they could possibly consume 
or find market for at home. With the turn of the century, matters 
looked so promising that Woodbridge wrote another letter about 
the “Merchantile Line, that part especially which relates to Navi- 
gation,” this time to Doherty & Gray, of New Orleans: 

We would wish your opinion respecting the sale of Hulls of Vessels 
at New Orleans. . . . Vessels of handsome models and good workmanship 
from 90 to 240 Tons may be built at this place so far complete as follows, 
Viz: the Hull and Cabin finished and painted ... the spars made, 2 kedges 
with hawsers and one or more boats according to the size of the Vessel. 
The Freight which could be had for a Vessel from this place to New 
Orleans would more than pay the expence of taking one down the river, 


indeed we have no doubt but vessels of the sizes mentioned would be de- 
livered at N. Orleans for 26 Dolls. pr Ton. 


Early in the fall of 1800 an ocean-going vessel was on the 
stocks of the local boat-builder, a few miles up the Muskingum. 
Woodbridge had with him in the enterprise a number of friends, 
including the famous Harman Blennerhassett, at that time partner 
of his son, Dudley Woodbridge, Jr. 

All too little has been told of the career of Blennerhassett 
as a business man. One hears of his coming to the Ohio country, 
a dashing young Irishman, purchasing for $4500 half an island 
that had cost its owner $833 a few years before; and of his build- 
ing there an elegant mansion. One hears of his complicity in the 
Burr Conspiracy, of his trial and the loss of his home, and that he 
died in poverty, if not in disgrace. Yet the true story of Blenner- 
hassett has never been written. The importance of the part he 
played in the development of this first-settled corner of the North- 
west Territory, can hardly be overestimated. 

He brought ready cash and a solid account in the British 
Funds with a Philadelphia brokerage house, at a time when hard 
money was scarce and most transactions were carried on by barter, 
by bear skins, by bucks and does, or by the even more precarious 
exchange and reckonings in Virginia Currency, Pennsylvania Cur- 
rency, New York Currency, Legal Tender and — sometimes — 
gold nuggets, e. g.: 
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James Brown, Credit. By 2 pieces gold which we sent back and he 
returned them after getting Genl. Putnam to weigh them we took upon 
condition our being able to pass them. 4” 7 wt. 3.75$ 

1718 wt. 1.55 


5. 

Blennerhassett, upon entering into _.m with Wood- 
bridge in 1798, ordered a whole shipload of goods from London 
and a cargo of crockery from Liverpool, to stock the little store 
in Marietta. He engaged local labor to plan and build his mansion 
on the island. Except for glass from Geneva and fine furniture 
from Baltimore, he used local materials. Money flowed freely 
where before there had been none. He advanced cash so that the 
settlement physician was able to secure medicines from the East 
and abroad, to augment the supply of homegrown herbs and home- 
made salves. Margaret Blennerhassett brought over the mountains 
vaccine matter, and herself vaccinated the children of the vicinity. 
The Blennerhassetts bought books—and loaned them freely. 
They gave dances and teas and less formal affairs. “Mrs. B. begs 
of you to invite Mrs. E. Sproat to her what do you call it,” wrote 
Blennerhassett. Tradition has it that there were many what-do- 
you-call-it’s on the Blennerhassett social calendar. And the gentler 
folk of Marietta and Belpre and Wood County, Virginia, were 
hungry for a taste of the social life they had known back East. 

It is natural that Blennerhassett was ready at once to help 
with the projected shipbuilding. Under date of November 8, 1800, 
he wrote: “Please say by first opportunity whether I can have 
freight for from 200 to 300 Barrels, or what other Quantity, of 
Indian meal, and upon what terms on my own account in the 
Vessel ?” 

From now until the following spring, there appear many 
entries in the ‘““Waist-Book” of “D. Woodbridge, Jr. & Co.” which 


relate to the venture: 


Schooner, Dr. 1 broom 
Schooner, Dr. % pound Chalk 
- 177% pound Hemp 
1 Barrel Tar to Schooner. 
139 feet Cherry Boards “ 
Brig, 11 crocks of lard, fry pan, 1 pitcher, 1 doz plates 
Abraham Whipple 1 pr. Mittings 
" _ 1 Wool Hatt 
Spectacles to A.Whipple 
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Much of the success of the undertaking would depend upon 
the handling of the ship, once it was built. Woodbridge gave 
thought to this matter early. In reply to his request for informa- 
tion, his brother Samuel wrote to him from Norwich: 

Octo. 1, 1800 


I have made inquiry respecting a smart active man to take the Charge 
of your Vessel. Those that are good are Enormous in their terms. For 
instance, $30 pr Month & Expenses found till they sail, then monthly wages 
and 10 pr ct. Commission for Selling Cargo & Vessel . . . and wages to 
continue untill he is discharged at Marietta. All which Expenses is more 
than an Atlantic Voyage can afford to pay. Have not found anyone that 
would engage better than this, that was trustworthy. 


Under these circumstances the owners were fortunate to 
have close at hand an able old sea-dog worthy of the honor of 
successfully conducting to sea the first ocean-going vessel built 
on the Ohio, initiating thereby an industry that flourished re- 
markably for seven years. Abraham Whipple is a name familar 
to all lovers of the romantic and picaresque in American naval 
history. As a mere youth during the French and Indian Wars, 
he brought in a fleet of sixty prizes on a single voyage in a pri- 
vateer out of Providence. In 1772 he led the party that fired the 
Gaspee, British schooner, as it lay grounded in Narragansett Bay. 
This was the first real overt act of the Revolutionary War, and 
Whipple, in reply to the demands for his punishment, coined the 
classic phrase, “You must catch a man before you hang him.” 

He managed, in 1778, to get messages from the Continental 
Congress through to Benjamin Franklin in Paris, and succeeded 
in getting back with dispatches in reply — something of a feat 
considering the traitorous activities of Edward Bancroft and 
others, in keeping the British informed of the movements of all 
vessels off the coast of France. When the war was over and peace 
declared, Whipple was the first to sail up the Thames River on 
a vessel flying the newly-recognized American flag. Later he had 
cast his lot, and what little remained of his fortune, with the Ohio 
Company, and settled in Marietta. 

It was to this man that Woodbridge and Blennerhassett and 
the others turned, when they sought a captain for their fine new 
brig. It is not known how much Whipple received for his serv- 
ices. Perhaps it was enough for him to know that he was to feel 
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once more the tang of salt spray on his face. At sixty-eight he 
was still hale and hearty (He lived to be eighty-six years old.) 
and his step was firm along the narrow deck of the little brig 
St. Clair. He may well have needed the “mittings’” and “wool 
Hatt” charged to his account in February, to go out along the 
river bank and watch and direct the progress of the shipbuilding ; 
and the pair of spectacles, too, a few days later, to scan the pages 
of the Ohio Navigator which his employers purchased for him. 
Some time must have been spent in giving skull-practice to the 
green sailor hands that were to be with him on his voyage. So 
far as can be learned he had not a single trained sailor aboard. 
But they were stalwart youths, among them Ed Henderson, faith- 
ful spy and ranger during the Indian wars, who was to die of 
yellow fever before the St. Clair reached the port of Philadelphia. 

For the mast-raising, several quarts of whiskey were 
charged to the brig’s account. Mast-raising, like house-raising and 
sheep-washing, required much fortification. It is said that in later 
years, when signing the temperance pledge was popular, reserva- 
tion was frequently made, that the pledge need not be kept during 
such important community affairs. 

Late in April, 1801, the St. Clair caught the flow of a spring 
freshet, dropped down the Muskingum and headed out onto the 
broad Ohio. It must have taken extreme care to pilot this craft 
down a river whose channel was nowhere charted, whose current 
varied greatly from mile to mile, where “sawyers” — fallen logs 
still fast at one end — scraped and swung dangerously, and great 
snags of tree trunks lay concealed. 

The “Old Commodore” had sailed in fog off the Grand 
Banks, and had faced “ca’ms” in the Caribbean, but for his present 
task it was well that he had learned his seamanship fifty years 
before, sailing the narrow Narragansett Bay between Providence 
and Newport, else he might never have had the patience to navi- 
gate the Ohio. From Limestone, Kentucky, on April 26, Whipple 
wrote: 


On board the Brig St. Clair Gentlemen I arived heare at 1 Pp mM and 
between that an 3 P m we had as many as Two Thousand men and women 
on board. We have Met nothing metarl since we left Letarts falls. We 
have had the wind up the river the most part of the time. We have gone 




















FINE TIMBER 23 


onaly from 4 A mM while darke We have found in no place less than 34 
fathoms of water we Got once in the Trees by A Suden Shift of Wind 
but soon of by Caring the ancor A Starn. My people behave well acording 
to what they know as Seman. ... I am So Troubled with Company I wish 
that I had not Come Tue heare. Please Lett Mrs. Whipple know that I am 
heare. Gentlemen I am your 

Humble Servant etc. Com. ABRAHAM WHIPPLE. 


N. B. the water heare is still on the Rise and hope it will Continue. 

The technique which he developed was followed often by 
captains in later voyages. A ship would be floated downstream 
stern-first, dragging an anchor from the bow to keep her in chan- 
nel. During the early stages of the voyage sails were frequently 
more trouble than help. Once out on the Mississippi the long 
sweeps were used to advantage. 

The commodore made for the West Indies to dispose of his 
load of barrel staves, pork, Indian meal, and to take on a load of 
sugar and rum, but by the time he reached Havana most of his 
crew were down with fever. It is said that had he not chanced to 
find there his son John, who was an experienced seaman and 
whose help he enlisted, he might never have been able to continue 
to Philadelphia. But the voyage was completed, and cargo and 
vessel were sold, netting a good profit to the owners. Blenner- 
hassett and Woodbridge contracted immediately for building a 
new brig, to be named the Dominic, after Blennerhassett’s small 
son. A complete account of the building expenses of this vessel 


‘has been preserved. 


The list of ships constructed during the next five years is an 
interesting one. Those that Gilman was “a bulding” at the 
time of Caleb Barstow’s letter, were the Muskingum, 220 tons, 
and the Eliza Greene, 150 tons. The sailmaker’s bill for the 
Muskingum was $107.89. Its quadrant cost $18. A “new compass 
and repg. old one” amounted to $2.33. These vessels were less 
fortunate than the St. Clair. No rise came until June, and then 
the river was so low that passage to the Falls of the Ohio con- 
sumed twenty-three days. At the Falls the cargoes were reloaded 
and sent on in flat-boats, while the ships themselves lay helpless 
until March of the following year. 

In 1804 Marietta was made a port of entry for the United 
States. A surveyor and a collector of customs were appointed. 
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The manifests of the vessel Ohio certify that she “is Brigantine 
built and has main and quarter decks, two masts, square Stern and 
round Tuck and has no Gallery and no Head; that she is in length 
73 4”, in breadth 23’ 7”, in Depth 11” 7’ & is 173 14/95 Tons.” 
Larger ships followed. The Tuscarawas was 350 tons, and two 
others, 400 tons each. 

Then three blows shattered the industry. One was the Em- 
bargo Act, crippling coastwise and European commerce. One was 
the Conspiracy of Aaron Burr, which caused our officials sud- 
denly to realize the difficulties of conducting government on both 
sides of the great Alleghany mountain barrier, without some rapid 
means of communication. This conspiracy brought about the Na- 
tional Road and subsequent “Internal Improvements” by which 
long trains of packhorses and freight-wagons could bear eastward 
the produce of western farms. A third blow was the epoch-mak- 
ing voyage, in 1807, of Robert Fulton’s little steamship. What 
could be done on the Hudson, could be done on the Ohio. 

“With pleasure we announce —” says the Ohio Gazette, pub- 
lished at Marietta, October 28, 1811, and quoting from the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, “that the steam boat lately built at this place by 
Mr. Roosevelt . . . fully answers the most sanguine expectations 
that were formed of her sailing. She is 150 feet keel, 450 Tons 
burthen. . . . her cabin is elegant.” The item continues: “On Wed- 
nesday the 23rd inst. in the afternoon, the steamboat passed Mar- 
ietta at the rate of 8 or 9 miles an hour... . . she left Pittsburgh 
on Sunday the 2oth.” 

Mast-raising was now a thing of the past. Other produce 
flourished in the hempfields. Ropewalks stood idle; in their place 
came iron foundries. To be sure, the boatyards and mills began 
again to buzz with industry, and the forests gave again of their 
fine timber. But this time it was for faithful, humdrum packet 
service, up and down the Ohio, up and down the Mississippi, up 
and down the Missouri. The black walnut and white oaks and 
yellow pines of the Muskingum hillsides were no longer destined 
for high adventure upon the high seas. A great period in the in- 
dustrial life of one small “sittey” was past. 











EARLY FORGES IN OHIO 





By WILBER STOUT 





The forge was the forerunner of the rolling mill and as such 
deserves some attention in the history of the iron industry in Ohio. 
Forging was the method used by the pioneers in the refining and 
the shaping of crude iron into wares usable by the blacksmiths 
and mechanics of that day. Although simple in design and small 
in output, the forge was distinctly one of the early steps that led, 
through many changes and advancements, to the immense steel 
mills of the present time the commodities of which are wide and 
intricate and now ably support many demands of modern civiliza- 
tion. The pioneers thus looked to the forge for bars, rods, and 
plates or for refined metal for tools, implements, machinery, horse 
shoes, etc. Later some of the forges yielded bloom for the rolling 
milis, the first Ohio plant of that kind being built at Portsmouth 
in 1834. 

In principle the forge was just a large pattern of the tools 
of the blacksmith. Most of the Ohio forges worked on pig metal 
and not from iron smelted in the process from prepared ores. Pig 
iron from the charcoal furnaces was heated in charcoal on a large 
stone or fire-brick hearth with an air blast from a bellows operated 
by water power. In this way the metal was heated slowly to a 
soft malleable condition and was then placed under the hammer 
and pounded into the desired shape of bars, rods or sheets. The 
process also removed impurities and changed and cemented the 
grains into a stronger more tenacious mass. 

The tilt-hammer, the common form of hammer in use with 
the pioneers, consisted of a horizontal shaft or hammer stock, 
pivoted as a lever of the first order with a hammer head on one 


(25) 
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end and the power attachment on the other. The hammer, often 
weighing nearly a ton, was raised vertically through a small arc, 
for one or two feet, by a rotary cam-shaft and then allowed to 
drop on the piece of hot iron on the anvil. As hammered the iron 
was turned by the workmen and thus gradually shaped into bars, 
rods or plates of the desired form. The helve-hammer also in use 
to some extent at that period was much the same in principle as 
the tilt-hammer except that it was pivoted as a lever of the second 
order. With the early forges the operating force was water power 
but later both this and steam were used. 

The vertical type steam hammer, somewhat the same as the 
modern form in design, and known as Naysmith from the origi- 
nator, was invented in 1851 and soon came into use in Ohio. In 
this State the forges were placed largely at or near the charcoal 
furnaces from which certainly most of them drew their supply of 
metal for refining. For this reason such works were most nu- 
merous in the original iron belt extending from the Ohio River in 
the central part of the State—from Gallipolis to Ripley —to 
Lake Erie in the eastern part — from Lorain to Conneaut. A few 
forges may have been operated exclusively on iron ore gathered 
near-by and reduced in the forge fire. In all operations, however, 
some ore was used to remove impurities and to form the slag bath 
for the molten metal. Water was the common power of the 
forges constructed from 1809 to 1830 and was used in a few 
erected after that date. The requirements for a forge were char- 
coal for fuel, pig iron for the metal, iron ore for the bath, water 
or steam for power and a near-by market for the product. 

To whom the honor of building the first forge in Ohio should 
be given is not clear as both James Heaton and Moses Dillon ap- 
pear to have established plants in the same year, 1809. Both 
forges were operated for many years and had a high reputation in 
the markets. Other outstanding forges were Brush Creek, Rapid, 
Granville, Whittlesey, Benner, Lafayette and Hanging Rock. The 
State undoubtedly had many forges now lost to history. The fol- 
lowing list gives some idea of the period of operation, of the loca- 
tion and of the power used in this early phase of the iron industry. 
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EARLY FORGES IN OHIO 
Date of Name of 


Erection Forge Location Power 
1809 MosquitoCreek Niles, Trumbull County Water 
1809 = Licking Near Zanesville, Muskingum County Water 
1810? Hughes Lisbon, Columbiana County Water 
1812. Brush Creek Near West Union, Adams County Water 
1815 Rapid Near Bainbridge, Ross County Water 
1815? Steam Furnace Near Jacksonville, Adams County Steam 
1817 Granville Granville, Licking County Water 
1817 Whittlesey Middleburg, Summit County Water 
1820? Benner Bainbridge, Ross County Water 
1822 Parkman Parkman, Lake County Water 
1825 Concord Near Concord, Lake County Water 
1826 Lafayette Near Sciotoville, Scioto County Water 
1830 Sample Near Braden, Gallia County Steam 
1831 Bloom Portsmouth, Scioto County Steam 
1832 Conneaut Conneaut, Ashtabula County Water? 
18382 Elyria Elyria, Lorain County Water 
1832? Stockham Near Sciotoville, Scioto County Water 
1832 Hanging Rock Hanging Rock, Lawrence County Steam 
1833 Walnut Rushtown, Scioto County Water 
1840 Spencer Youngstown, Mahoning County Steam 


Mosquito Creek Forge.* 


The historian of the iron works in the Mahoning Valley, 
Joseph G. Butler, has written: 


When James Heaton became discouraged with the furnace (Hopewell) 
on Yellow Creek, he went to Weathersfield Township, Trumbull County, 
where he bought a tract of land on Mosquito Creek, within the present 
city of Niles, on which he saw the possibilities of developing water power, 
the only form of mechanical energy then useful in the settlements. The 
tract he purchased secured the water rights on both sides of the creek from 
its confluence with the Mahoning River far enough headward to permit the 
erection of a dam, about where the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad now 
crosses the stream. At this place was soon built the dam and a saw mill 
and in 1809 a blooming forge in which was manufactured the first bar iron 
made in this part of Ohio. 

In spite of the crude appliances at his command, Heaton produced 
excellent iron, using a process or rather a series of processes of sufficient 
interest to merit a brief description. The crude pig iron, which had been 
cast in the sand at the furnace, was remelted in a charcoal fire and recast 
into plates one inch thick and about two feet square. These plates were 
cooled and then broken up. The pieces were next reheated until the metal 
assumed a pasty form, a light blast being used to assist in this operation. 
Then the iron was worked to remove impurities, was gathered in balls on 
the end of an iron rod, and, while still hot, was hammered into blooms. 


1Joseph G. Butler, jr., History of Fonngtem and the Mahoning Valley (Chi- 
cago and New York, 1921), I, 658-66, 670-5; Harriet Taylor Upton, History of the 
Western Reserve (Chicago and New York, 1910), I, 207-8; “Early Iron Enterprises in 
Ohio,” in Tenth Census of the United States, 1880: Statistics of Manufactures, 102-5; 
Ohio Geological Survey, Report (Columbus, 1878-1893), V (1884), 448, 450. 
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The blooms were again heated and again hammered, the product this time 
being a finished bar. The process was somewhat similar to that of puddling, 
which was introduced into this country from England about 1813. Heaton’s 
process, however, was much slower than puddling and much more expensive 
because of the repeated operations and of the inefficiency of the furnace 
to secure the proper heat. The product, however, was bar iron of excellent 
quality from which the blacksmiths hammered many articles useful on the 
farms, in the homes, and in the factories of that day. 


At first the crude iron for refining was hauled by wagon 
from Hopewell furnace on Yellow Creek but after 1812 it came 
from his own furnace, Mosquito Creek, at Niles. This forge 
appears to have continued active operation until 1838 and to have 
been finally abandoned in 1845. It thus gave way to the rolling 
mills, a progressive step in the iron and steel industry. The 
Mosquito Creek Forge should be remembered as an achievement 
typical of the energetic pioneers; for its early production of re- 
fined metal; for its influence on the settlements of the Mahoning 
Valley, and as an initial step leading to the great mills of today. 


Licking Forge.’ 


About 1803 or 1804 Dillon, then nearly 60 years of age, came 
to this western region in Ohio as traveling companion to a 
Quaker minister on a visit to the Wyandotte Indians at the head- 
waters of the Coshocton branch of the Muskingum River. He 
was much impressed with the fine water power at the Falls of the 
Licking River and on returning to Pennsylvania purchased a tract 
of land, probably about 3,000 acres which included the falls. 

Here Dillon erected a small blast furnace in 1808 and a forge 
about 1809. The works were located nearly three and one-half 
miles from Zanesville in central Falls Township, Muskingum 
County. More definitely they were placed at the foot of a terrace 
on the south bank of the stream, near the lower end of the falls, 
or series of rapids. Both works were operated by water power 
from a race leading from the head of the fall. The furnace and 
forge went under the firm name of Moses Dillon and Son, the 
latter being his son John who was endowed with much energy 
and business ability. 


2“‘Early Iron Enterprises,” loc. cit.; J. Hope Sutor, Past and Present of the 
City of Zanesville and Muskingum County, Ohio (Chicago. 1905), 165, 202; J. F. Ever- 
hart, History of Muskingum County, Ohio (Columbus, 1882), 330; Zanesville (Ohio) 
Express and Republican Standard, August 31, December 4, 1814; May 1, 25, 1815. 
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The prices for castings and for bar iron are given in an ad- 
vertisement of August 31, 1814. 


Licking Furnace 


The public are hearby informed that Licking furnace is now in blast, 
where our customers may be supplied with castings well assorted, at $100 
per ton, with usual handage, by sending their bills a few days before the 
wagon. Also on hand bar iron assorted and good at $180 per ton. 


MosEs DILLON AND Son. 

The Licking forge of Moses Dillon and Son on the Licking 
River northwest of Zanesville and Heaton’s Mosquito Creek 
forge on Mosquito Creek at Niles appear to have been erected in 
the same year, 1809. Which was first is a question now difficult 
to determine. The Licking forge was an active unit until 1850 
when the works fell into disuse. It produced bar iron in variety 
for needs of the blacksmiths of the adjacent county and after 
1825 for shipment over the Ohio Canal to markets in distant parts 
of the country. 


Hughes Forge.* 


The local historian, Horace Mack, has recorded that after 
Rebecca furnace, built in 1806, had been in operation for a few 
years Gideon Hughes built (about 1810) near it a tilt-hammer 
and a forge and was thus able to turn out wrought iron for the 
local needs. The forge was placed just above the furnace, on the 
west bank of the Middle Fork of Little Beaver Creek in the north- 
eastern part of Section 15, Center township, Columbiana County. 
The works were operated by water power from the race that led 
to the furnace, refined the crude metal from Rebecca furnace, and 
produced a good grade of bar iron, useful for many purposes. 
As the demand for this sort of iron increased Hughes, in 1821 or 
1822, erected a rolling mill, near Coleman, about three miles above 
his furnace. The works also included forges and nail-making 
machines of a kind which had not then been many years in this 
country. 


3 Horace Mack, History ? Columbiana County, Ohio (Philadeiphia, 1879), 108; 
“Early Iron Enterprises,” joc. cit. 
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Brush Creek Forge.‘ 


The first forge in southern Ohio for the refining of crude 
iron into bloom and bars was located on Brush Creek in southern 
Tiffin township, Adams County. Such products were greatly in 
demand after the War of 1812 in the rapidly growing settlements 
along the Ohio Valley. The forge stood on the west bank of 
Brush Creek nearly one-half mile south of the West Union- 
Portsmouth Road and by stream close to eight and three-fourths 
miles from the Ohio River. The dam for driving the machinery 
was placed above the forge near the mouth of Soldiers Run and 
was connected to the works by a millrace. The bridge over Brush 
Creek, not far above the dam, was known as the Forge Dam 
bridge and the small cluster of houses that grew up near-by as 
Satterfield’s. The forge was built on the Wilson farm where 
Brush Creek bears close against the hills on the east side and by 
so doing leaves a wide bottom on the west side. At present, the 
forge property is owned in part by Margaret E. Davis and in 
part by Floyd Satterfield. 

The Brush Creek forge was built by John Fisher and others. 
The Sinton family, later of Cincinnati, John Means, James 
Rogers, Valentine Fear, and John Sparks of the Brush Creek and 
Steam furnaces and a certain Voorhies were also interested. 
During part of the active period of the forge the firm name was 
John Means and Company. At one time the direct management 
of the works appears to have been in the hands of Kendrick of 
Chillicothe. Robert Hamilton, later identified with Pine Grove 
furnace in Lawrence County, and Maxwell P. Gaddis, who be- 
came a minister of the Methodist Church, served as bookkeepers 
at the old Brush Creek forge. 

The works consisted mainly of a forge for heating the iron, 
using charcoal for fuel and air from a large bellows as blast, and 
of an immense hammer weighing nearly a ton, operated on a lever 
by a cam geared to the water wheel. Thus power was neccessary 


4Nelson W. Evans and Emmons B. Stivers, History of Adams County, Ohio 
(West Union, Ohio, 1900), 401, 403-4; “‘Early Iron Enterprises.”? loc. cit.; Ohio Geo- 
logical Survey, Second Annuai Report (Columbus, 1838), 250; Ohio Geological Survey, 
Report, V (1884), 448; Cleveland Press, June 6, 1933; Maxwell Pierson Gaddis. Foot- 
prints of an Itinerant (Cincinnati, 1859), 42, 98-99, 106, 115, 120, 122; Columbus (Ohio) 
Sunday Journal Dispatch, October 29, 1933; John Peter Lesley, iron Manufacturer's 
Guide (1859), 218. 
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for the operation both of the hammer and the bellows. The pig 
iron was heated until it became soft and malleable, then it was 
hammered into bloom or bars of the desired shape. The methods 
gave some purification in removing sand and slag from the iron 
and some change in the shape of the grains. Wrought iron made 
in the charcoal furnace and refined in the forge was of excellent 
quality for blacksmith’s work for wagons, horse shoes, farm 
tools, mill iron, etc. The products of Brush Creek forge consisted 
of both bar iron and bloom. Some of it was used locally, but most 
of the output was sent down Brush Creek and the Ohio River by 
flat boats to outside markets. 

Brush Creek was also known as “Bull” forge for, during low 
water, after the supply from the dam was exhausted, power for 
operating both the bellows and the hammer was provided by a 
40 foot tread wheel propelled by oxen or “bulls.” Brush Creek 
forge was an active institution until after 1835 and appears to 
have been abandoned in the early ’40’s. 


Rapid Forge.® 


The Rapid Forge on Paint Creek was located at the lower 
end of the rapid caused by the stream cutting a deep gorge in the 
Cedarville dolomite of the Niagara formation. It stood close to 
one-half mile below the junction of Paint Creek and Rocky Fork 
and thus in the southwestern part of Paint township, Ross County. 


' The forge and mill were placed north of the main stream, but near 


the mouth of a small run where a wheel was conveniently placed 
to receive the water from the mill race. Power was provided by 
damming the stream in the rocky gorge and then leading the water 
to the works by a mill-race, built in part by a wall of masonry and 
in part by excavation in the solid stone. 

The Rapid Forge Company was formed in 1815 by members 
of a Cincinnati firm and by John Woodbridge and others of 
Chillicothe. 


In Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette of Friday morning, 


March 12, 1819, is the following account: 


5 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, March 12, September 25, 1819; H. T. 
Gould and Company, Illustrated Atlas of Ross County and Chillicothe, Ohio (Colum- 
bus, 1875), 53; Hulitt Hope, Paint, Ohio, to Wilber Stout, August 3, 1933 
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To All Iron Masters 


A forge has been put in operation by the subscriber, for Messrs 
James and Steele, at the Falls of Paint Creek, the blowing machine at which 
is constructed on a new plan: the blast is forced from one waterwheel 
and a pumping cylinder, and is sufficient to force 8 or 10 fires. Furnaces 
can be constructed upon the same principle, and will not require more 
than one third of the water necessary for those on the common plan, and 
a wheel 14 feet in diameter will be sufficient. This machine will save to the 
proprietor of any Forge or Furnace at least $1,000 a year. 

For further information apply of the subscriber at the Falls of Paint 
Creek, Thomas Tindle, of Owen’s Iron Works, Ky., or William Green at 
the Cincinnati Foundry, 


Mar. 12, 1819. 

The works were designed to refine crude pig iron and to forge 
it into bars by the process of heating the iron to redness in a bed 
of charcoal and then pounding it with a large tilt-hammer worked 
by water power. The company purchased 3,000 acres of land, 
covering the water rights on the creek and, as they thought, min- 
eral lands adjacent which would provide iron ores for smelting. 
As the quantity of ore was inadequate, no blast furnace was built. 
The pig metal for refining was hauled by ox-teams from the fur- 
naces in Adams County, the nearest of which, Marble, was by 
road about 25 miles distant. Wood, however, was chopped and 
coaled on the company land for the charcoal used at the works. 

After the forge had been in operation twenty years, or by 
1835, the proprietors added a flour mill and a saw mill, the three 
plants combined thus making quite an industry for that time. 
These works were successful and ran quite steadily through the 
"40's, employing in all some 150 men. About 1850 a flood washed 
out the dam which was not rebuilt. The works thus without power 
were inoperative and soon passed into decay. A few iron pins 
that held the framework of the dam to the rocks and remnants of 
the old millrace are all that now give evidence of this pioneer 
activity. 

The products of Rapid Forge were distributed over a wide 
area, as shown by the following notice appearing in Liberty Hall 
and Cincinnati Gazette of Friday morning, December 24, 1819: 


JAMES POWER 


Iron 
Just received, an for sale, a quantity of Iron, made at the Rapid 
Forge, near Chillicothe, of a quality equal to that of the Juniatta Iron. 
STEELE, DONNALLY AND STEELE 
Cincinnati, Sept. 25, 1819. No. 32 Broadway 
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Blacksmiths used the bar, rod and strap iron for various pur- 
poses such as wagon tires, plow irons, tools, horse shoes, bolts, 
etc. Forged iron was employed also for cut nails, parts of machin- 
ery, and many household articles. Rapid Forge served a purpose 
and served it well to the settlers of the Paint Creek Valley and 
of the bordering areas. 


Steam Furnace Forge? 


One of the prominent forges of pioneer days of southern 
Ohio was Steam operated in conjunction with Steam furnace. The 
works were located in the west central part of Meigs township, 
Adams County, about one and three-fourths miles east of the vil- 
lage of Jacksonville and on Bundle Run just west of the West 
Union-Peebles Road. The forge was built at or not long after 
the founding of the furnace (1814) by James Rogers, George 
Sample, and Company. Like the furnace the forge was operated 
by steam power, being unique in that it was the first forge to be 
so powered in Ohio, the others having used water power. The 
product was bars and blooms. A part of the bar iron was used 
by the blacksmiths of the area, but most of the bars and blooms 
were hauled to the Ohio River and there boated to down-river 
markets. This forge appears to have operated until about 1826 
or 1827. 


Granville Forge." 


A forge was built about 1817 by General Augustine Munson 
on Raccoon Creek, two miles from Granville, Licking County. He 
erected the forge near his saw mill and used the same power to 
operate the trip-hammer. It was operated for a time with partial 
success, making a passable quality of bar iron and many articles 
of convenience. The forge was last worked, in 1824 and 1825, 
by Colonel A. Jewett who was not successful and soon abandoned 
the works. 

_§Evans and Stivers, op. cit., 401; ‘Early Iron Enterprises,” loc. cit.; Lesley, 
op. ct, 213. 


N. N. Hill, jr. (comp.), History of Licking County, Ohio (Newark, Ohio, 1881), 
443; Henry Bushnell, History of Granville (Columbus, 1889), 276, 
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Whittlesey Forge.® 


On the Little Cuyahoga River near Middlebury, Summit 
County, Asaph Whittlesey, with Laird and Norton of Middleburg 
furnace, built, about 1817, a forge for refining pig iron from the 
nearby furnace into bar iron for the local trade. The forge was 
operated by water power and for years was quite successful. It 
suspended activity about 1850. The location, still known as the 
“Old Forge,” is on the east side of Arlington Street, immediately 
north of the intersection with the Erie Railroad, in Akron. 


Benner’s Forge.® 


The second forge on Paint Creek was located on the north 
bank of the stream just east of the bridge north of Bainbridge. 
The site thus chosen was near the confluence of Buckskin Run 
with Paint Creek in Paxton township, Ross County. The works 
were operated by water power from the race that led to the grist 
mill. 

It was called Benner’s forge as Judge C. Benner of Chilli- 
cothe was the leading spirit in the operation of the forge and also 
of the grist mill near-by. For years this enterprise was quite 
successful and employed many hands. It was the center for a 
small village, comprising twenty-two houses, store, school and 
blacksmith shop. The works appear to have been built about 1820, 
and to have ceased operation about 1850. It was last operated by 
James and Woodruff. 

A good description of the products of the forge is given in 
an advertisement appearing in the Supporter and Scioto Gazette, 
Chillicothe, Thursday, July 28, 1825, and given below: 


Bar Iron 


The subscriber Having recently made great improvements in His 
Forge and having in his employment the best workmen in the United States, 
is enabled under his improved plan, to manufacture Iron inferior to none of 
the best Juniatta, and unquestionably superior to any made in this state. 
In order that the public may have an opportunity of testing its superiority, 
his iron will be stamped “C Benner”, and will be kept on hand at his 


® William Henry Perrin (ed.), History of Summit County, Ohio (Chicago, 1881), 
861; Samuel A. Lane, Fifty Years and Over of Akron and Summit County (Akron, 
), 1048; “Early Iron Enterprises,” Joc. cit.; Ohio Geological Survey, Report, V 
(1884), 450. The forge was located by G. Soderburg, Akron engineer. 7 
* Evans and Stivers, op. cit., 402; “Early Iron Enterprises,” loc. cit.; Lesley, 
op. cit., 8; Chillicothe (Ohio) The Supporter and Scioto Gazette, July 28, 1825. 
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Forge, and at his new Iron Store in Chillicothe, a few doors north of the 
Markethouse on Paint Street, and opposite the Post Office, where persons 
desirous of purchasing will always find every description of Iron in the 
greatest variety. Farmers and country merchants generally are invited to 
give him a call; for as he warrants all his Iron, there can be no danger in 
dealing with him; the cash being always ready to be returned to those who 
may find the article inferior to their reasonable expectation. He will also 
keep constantly on hand a large assortment of Castings of every descrip- 
tion, from the works of Ellison and Benner; such as Stoves, Sugar Kettles, 
Tea kettles, Ovens and Lids, Skillets and Lids, ..ndirons, Cart, Wagon and 
Dandy Boxes, rolled Iron and Nails, and many other articles in the iron 
= “4 necessary to mention—all of which he will dispose of cheap, 
or cash. 


May 12, 1825. 

The pig iron for refining was hauled by ox teams from Mar- 
ble furnace, more than 25 miles away, until this stack went out 
of blast in 1835 after which it came from the Hanging Rock 
furnaces by river, canal and ox-teams. The product of the forge 
was bar iron of various sizes for the blacksmith trade, for machin- 
ery and farm implements and for various other purposes. At 
present a small amount of refuse is the only visible evidence of 
the once important Benner’s forge. 


Parkman Forge.’° 


The Parkman forge was located at the village of Parkman in 
Parkman township in southeastern Geauga County. The works 
were placed on the headwaters of the Grand River, here only a 
small stream but so fed through a lake and swamps as to provide 
a constant flow of water for power. As no charcoal furnaces were 
present at or near the works for a supply of pig iron the metal 
used at the forge was evidently smelted directly from bog ore 
and charcoal. 

The account of the forge as given in the local history is as 
follows: 


In 1820, Mr. Augustus Sayles of Chautauqua County, New York, 
came into the town for the purpose of entering into business as a mill- 
wright. In 1822 in company with Judge Noah Hoyt from Oneida County, 
New York, and Ebenezer White, he built a large forge on the river, south 
of the village, at the foot of “Forge Hill”, to which it gave the name. 
The works were an important addition to the business advantages of the 
place. Not long after its completion, Mr. Sayles withdrew from the firm, 
and the business was carried on by the other partners until 1824, when 


C. BENNER. 





%” Williams Brothers, History of Geauga and Lake Counties, Ohio (Philadelphia, 
1878, 157; Upton, op. cit., I, 28. 
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Judge Hoyt removed to Chardon. Then Mr. White remained sole owner. 
He continued the forge in operation till 1833, when it was carried away by 
a freshet, and never rebuilt. 


Concord Forge." 


The site chosen by the pioneers of the Western Reserve for 
Concord furnace and forge was on Big Creek, a tributary of the 
Grand River. In this area the stream flows in a deep gorge-like 
valley and on the shales and sandstones of the Chagrin formation. 
Such conditions offered excellent opportunities for water power 
which was taken advantage of for mills and factories of various 
kinds. More definitely the furnace and forge were located in Con- 
cord township — hence the name — Lake County, about one mile 
north of Concord village, on the east bank of Big Creek near the 
mouth of Gordon Creek and just south of the township road that 
crosses the Big Creek Valley heading eastward toward Hillhouse. 
These works were built on the flood plain of the stream. 

As described in the older records the furnace and forge were 
erected, in 1825, near the old woolen mill on Big Creek. The pro- 
prietors were Field and Stickney. From remnants of a dam still 
evident in the bed rock of the stream the works were operated by 
water power. The forge consisted of a large hearth for heating 
the iron by charcoal, a bellows, and a large tilt-hammer. The 
product was wrought iron, especially bars used by the blacksmiths 
for wagon tires, iron wagons, horse shoes and nails, farm imple- 
ments, machinery, etc. 

An advertisement of the company appearing in the Cleveland 
Herald, May 4, 1827, is as follows: | 


Concord Furnace, and Forge. 


Two and an half miles South of Painesville, Ohio. The undersigned, 
Proprietors of the Concord Furnace, and Forge, having entered into co- 
partnership, for the purpose of carrying on the manufacture of Wrought 
and Cast Iron and also for conducting an Mercantile business at the above 
place and at Buffalo, under the firm of Field, Stickney and Co., at the 
Furnace and Forge, and of Hickcox, Colton and Co., at Buffalo, are now 
ready to furnish every kind of Castings, cast to pattern at short notice, 
warranted equai in quality to any in the United States. Their Wrought 
Iron will be of the best quality. Merchants will at all times be furnished 
with any quantity of Potash Kettles, Caldrons, Stoves and Stove Plates, 
Bark Mills, Grist, Saw and Fanning-Mill Irons, and Castings of all kinds, 


uD. J. Lake, Atlas of Lake and Geauga Counties, Ohio (Philadelphia, 1874), 85; 
Cleveland Herald, May 4, 1827. 
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at the Forge and Furnace, or at Buffalo, as low as at any other establish- 
ment in the state. 

On the opening of navigation, a large and general assortment of the 
above articles, together with a general assortment of Hard Ware will be 
offered at Wholesale and Retail, by Hickcox, Colton and Co., at the Brick 
Store, lately occupied by Hickcox, and ‘Coit, Buffalo. 

Communications addressed to Field, Stickney and Co., Painesville, 
Ohio, or to Hickcox, Colton and Co., Buffalo, will receive prompt attention. 

ELIAKIM FIELD 
JonaTHAN HickKcox 
Buffalo, March 10, 1827. M. Cotton 

After about ten years of successful operation the cast house 
and bridge loft of the furnace burned and the works were aban- 
doned. Today, 1937, little remains to mark the site of C<acord 


furnace and forge, an important enterprise of the early days. 


Scioto, or Lafayette Forge.'? 

The forge first known as the Scioto and later as the Lafay- 
ette was located on the Little Scioto River in the north central 
part of the northwest quarter of Section 34, Harrison township, 
Scioto County. It was built as an addition to the saw mill and 
grist mill, erected a few years previously and owned by Samuel 
B. Burt. James Keyes wrote in his Pioneers of Scioto County: 
“Mr. Burt, being in possession of a good water power, and Frank 
Valodin, Jr., his son-in-law, having plenty of ready cash, formed 
a partnership and built the forge for the production of bar iron 


- drawn out and refined under the heavy blows of a trip hammer.” 


These forges furnished the blacksmiths of that time with their 
main supply of iron for various purposes. The dam for power 
at the mills and forge was placed on the stream where the floor 
is sandstone and the west bank a cliff of the same material. The 
stone thus provided substantial foundation for both the dam and 
the mills and for a ford on the road that led past the works. 
The forge was built in 1826 and continued to run success- 
fully for several years. The crude pig metal for refining came 
from Franklin and Scioto furnaces, the former ten, and the latter 
seven miles distant. A part of the product was used locally, a 


part hauled eastward to the furnaces in the Hanging Rock Iron 
12“‘Farly Iron Enterprises,” Joc. cit.; James Keyes, Pioneers of Scioto County 


(Portsmouth, Ohio, 1880), 37; George N. Purdy, Sciotoville, Ohio, to Wilber Stout, 
September 20, 1983; Lesley, op. cit., 213. 
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Region, and a part wagoned to the Ohio River at Sciotoville, a 
distance of three miles, and shipped to down-river points by flat 
boats. It was managed by Mr. Wurtz and had three refinery or 
knobbling fires, one puddling furnace, and one hammer. 

Through misfortune of some cause or other the proprietors 
eventually ran into debt and broke up. The mills and forge then 
passed to the control of Duncan McArthur and others, under the 
name of Lafayette instead of Scioto. About this time the Purdy 
family came from the East to operate the forge. The refining of 
iron continued here until after 1853 when this method gave way 
to the more progressive steps of the rolling mill. The flour mill 
and saw mill passed successively to Joseph Smith, Silas Dixon 
in 1850, and then to George and Noah Dixon in 1866. The mills 
continued to operate until 1912, the last few years under the care 
of Noah Dixon’s sons. 


Sample’s Forge.** 


Sample’s forge was located near the bank of the Ohio River 
about one mile below Braden and fifteen miles below Gallipolis in 
eastern Ohio township, Gallia County. Here the river crowds 
close to the hills leaving only a narrow valley plain with a road 
at the base of the escarpment. The works stood on the level land 
between the road and the river and near Sample’s Landing at 
which its products were loaded for shipment. 

As thus located the works had good shipping facilities by 
the river, an abundant supply of charcoal at hand and was close 
to the furnaces in the Hanging Rock Iron District which furnished 
the supply of pig metal for refining. Little is found in the records 
regarding the details of the operation. James P. Averill in his 
“History of Gallia County,” made only this meager note: “At one 
time considerable iron ore was manufactured, but no attention 
has been given to this for many years.” 

This forge was built about 1830, to make bloom for Mc- 
Nichol’s rolling mill at Covington, Kentucky. It was of the tilt- 
hammer type, operated by steam. The works were abandoned 


13 “Early Iron Enterprises,” Joc. cit.; Lesley, op. cit., 218; Ida L. Neal, Bladen, 
Ohio, to Wilber Stout (1933); James P. Averill, “History of Gallia County,” in H. H. 
Hardesty and Company, Historical Hand-Atlas .. . Accompanied 4 istories of 
Lawrence and Gallia Counties, Ohio (Chicago and Toledo, 1882), p. XIX. 
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about 1842, some of the old buildings remaining until after 1856. 
Sample’s forge was the center of a cluster of houses occupied 
by workmen, a brick building used as a church and school, and a 
store furnishing necessities for the community and the steamboat 
trade. 
Bloom Forge.'* 

The Bloom forge, built at Portsmouth at the corner of Front 
and Washington Streets, in 1831, by John Glover and Jacob P. 
Noel, under the firm name of Glover, Noel and Company, was 
soon afterwards (1834) changed to the first rolling mill estab- 
lished west of Wheeling, Virginia. They leased for the site of the 
plant a small plot of land lying between Front Street and the 
Ohio River and east of the lower landing. This early establish- 
ment was induced by the convenience of transportation by river, 
by the near location for charcoal as fuel, and by an abundance of 
crude pig iron from the furnaces in the Hanging Rock Iron Re- 
gion. This forge was operated by steam and produced bar iron, 
sheet iron and nails. It was run by Glover, Noel and Company 
until 1834 when they sold to Thomas P. Gaylord who changed it 
to a rolling mill. In 1856 it was rebuilt by Gaylord and Company, 
then having twelve puddling and seven heating furnaces, with five 
trains of rolls and two hammers driven by steam. It made in 
thirty-three weeks of 1856, 3,565 tons of plate and bar iron. 


Conneaut Forge.® 

Conneaut furnace and forge were built at Conneaut, in Ash- 
tabula County, in 1832, on the flats of Conneaut Creek, a short 
distance above the site of the old paper mill. Through the forge 
a part of the pig iron produced by the Conneaut furnace was 
turned into wrought iron for bars, straps and rods. Henry Lake, 
Solomon Spaulding and Elias Keyes were at different times either 
proprietors or in some way interested in the works. 

144 Inter-state Publishing Company, Histor the L toto Valley, ‘ 
(Chicago, 1884), 236-7; “Early Soon tte ee i. a: lg B —‘ me 
Old and Often Told (Baltimore, Maryland, 1927), 178-9; Caleb Atwater, History of the 
State of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1838), 345; E. B. Willard (ed.), Standard History of the 
Hanging Rock Iron — of Ohio (Chicago, 1916), I, 216; N. W. Evans, History of 
Scioto County, Ohio (Portsmouth, Ohio, 1908), 701; Lesley, op. cit., 257. 


%W. W. Williams, History of Ashtabula County, Ohio (Philadelphia, 1878), 160; 
Ohio Geological Survey, Report, V (1884), 450; Lesley, op. cit., 111. _ M ; 
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Elyria Forge.’ 

The Elyria forge was built at Elyria, Lorain County, in 1832, 
by Norton and Barnum. 

Stockham’s Forge.2" 

Stockham’s forge was built by Colonel Aaron Stockham, 
about 1832, at his grist mill on the Little Scioto River about three 
miles northeast of Sciotoville in the southwestern part of Section 
34, Harrison township, Scioto County. The dam providing power 
for the forge and mill was placed near the foot of the rapids 
where the stream flows on bedrock and just above a deep hole 
known locally as the Whirlpool. Little is known about the details 
of the works. The forge stood just above the mill. The tilt-ham- 
mer was operated by water power from the millrace. The metal, 
used for refining into wrought iron by heating in charcoal and 
hammering, was probably obtained from Scioto furnace some ten 
miles away. This forge appears to have operated only a few years. 


Hanging Rock Forge.**® 

The Hanging Rock forge, named for the great cliff of rocks 
along the valley wall, was built on the flood plain of the Ohio 
River near the base of the hill and on the terrace just below the 
mouth of Osborn Run in the southeastern part of Hamilton town- 
ship, Lawrence County. It was equipped originally for the manu- 
facture of bar iron of various kinds, but later for blooms for the 
rolling mill. The construction of the forge began in March, 1833, 
under the superintendence of John Campbell and Joseph Riggs. 
The stockholders in the forge were the same as those interested 
in the Lawrence furnace or Crane’s Nest, viz., Rogers, Hamilton, 
Andrew Ellison, Dyer Burgess, and Riggs, under the firm name 
of J. Riggs and Company. It was built as a knobbling or slabbing 
forge. 

A description of Hanging Rock forge as seen in 1836 by 
Dr. S. P. Hildreth of Marietta follows: 


Four miles above the mouth of the Little Sandy, on the Ohio side or 
right bank of the Ohio River, and in the midst of the iron region, is a 


16 Ohio Geological Survey, Report, V (1884), 450. 
17G. L. Stockham, Amory, Mississippi, to Wilber Stout (1933); Ruth Stockham 
Stout, , Sciotoville, Ohio, to id. (1933). 
14S. P. Hildreth, in The American Journal of Science and Art (New Haven, 
Connecticut, 1818-), XXIX (1836), 139-40; “Early Iron Enterprises,” loc. cit.; Evans, 
op. cit., 842; Willard, op. cit., 271-2; Lesiey, op. cit., 256. 
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celebrated cliff of sandstone, called the “Hanging Rock.” The upper portion 
of the cliff, which is nearly 400 feet high, projects over the mural face of 
the rock like a cornice of a house. The Ohio flows close to its base while 
beneath, and under its projecting walls, is erected a forge, for the refining 
of iron; the blasts of its immense bellows and the thundering noise of its 
tremendous hammer, weighing more than a ton, echoing and reverberating 
under the walls of the cliff afford no unapt emblem of the labors of the Cy- 
clops under the caverns of Mount Aetna. An abundance of iron ore is found 
in the vicinity and a few miles back in the hills, a furnace called “The 
Aetna” furnishes the pigs for the anvils of these modern Cyclops. Bar iron 
of an excellent quality is manufactured at this interesting spot. 


The proprietors of the Hanging Rock forge, in 1841, were 
D. Agnew and Company. This concern failed in 1842, however, 
and the assets were sold to Henry Hanna who continued operation 
of the works. About 1846 the forge was augmented by the addi- 
tion of a rolling mill and thus became lost as a separate entity. 
The mill was rebuilt in 1854 by S. B. Hempstead and Sherman 
Johnson and had ten puddling and six heating furnaces, and six 
trains of rolls, driven by steam. The output in 1855 was 2,850 
tons of merchant bar. 

Walnut Forge.*® 


Through water power provided by the Ohio Canal, Walnut 
forge was located at the lock on this waterway about one mile 
north of the village of Rushtown in Rush township, Scioto 
County. The records state that after his third term in Congress 
had expired, March 4, 1833, William B. Russell, removed from 
West Union to near Rushtown and engaged in forging bar iron. 
In this enterprise he was unsuccessful and is said to have lost 
$30,000. On March 1, 1839, he advertised Walnut forge, nine 
miles from Portsmouth, with 1,400 acres of land for sale. 


Spencer and Company Forge.?° 
As recorded by Butler: 


The second effort to work iron in Youngstown in a manufacturing 
way was made by Spencer and Company in 1840. They installed a small 
forge, worked by means of a steam engine, in a building located in the 
western section of Youngstown. They operated for only a short time. Like 
many other pioneers in industry, they soon got into financial difficulties and 
their forge was sold under legal process. The purchaser was Asahel Tyrrell, 
of Tyrrell Hill. He moved the machinery to that place. When he proceeded 
to take down the stack, however, he met with an injunction. The court 
decided that the stack was a part of the property and thus Youngstown’s 
first iron working industry passed away to Tyrrell Hill and oblivion. 


19 Evans, op. cit., 176, 631, 633; Inter-state Publishing Company, op. cit., 420. 
2 Butler, op. cit., I, 670-5. 











JOSEPH RAY? 
By Jerry DENNIS 


Joseph Ray was born in Ohio County, Virginia, now Ohio 
County, West Virginia, on November 25, 1807. His ancestry was 
of English origin and can be traced back to John Ray, the natur- 
alist. William Ray, his father, was born in Ireland in 1782 and 
had settled with his parents near West Liberty, Virginia, in 1789. 
On February 25, 1807, William married Margaret Graham, a 
native of Westchester County, Pennsylvania. They were among 
the early pioneers of the Upper Ohio Valley. The original Ray 
farm consisted of one hundred and sixty acres located near the 
source of Battle Run and about two miles from the old National 
Road. The double log house in which the Rays lived, set about 
five miles south of West Liberty, remained standing until 1916 
when it was razed. William and Margaret Ray are buried in the 
Dement Cemetery, near the old home, and their graves are marked 
by stone slabs, on one of which is the inscription: “William Ray, 
born June 17, 1782, died May 24, 1857.” 

Joseph Ray was a self-educated man, receiving his early 
training in the school of poverty. He attended the rural schools. 
in the neighborhood of his home and later went to West Alex- 
andria Academy at West Alexandria, Pennsylvania. When quite 
young he removed to Cincinnati, where he began teaching school 
at the age of sixteen years. With savings from his meager salary 
as a teacher he was enabled to enter the Ohio University at 
Athens, but because of insufficient funds was compelled to suspend 


1 Since no biographies of Joseph Ray, eminent mathematician and educator of the 
nineteenth century, are to be found in the Encyclopedia Americana; The New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia; The Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition; the Dictionary of 
American Biography; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography; and only a brief 
note is given in the National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1898-), I 
$49, this article is designed to meet a special need. Information for it was secured 
through personal investigation by the author; from the newspapers mentioned; and 
from The Biographical Cyclopedia and Portrait Gallery (Cincinnati, 1883-1895), III, 
611-2.—Editor’s note. 
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his studies before graduating. Returning to Cincinnati he again 
engaged in teaching, and later taking up the study of medicine, 
entered Ohio Medical College, from which he graduated in 1829, 
at the age of twenty-two, receiving the degree of M.D. His in- 
terest in medicine was probably inherited from his father who 
was much interested in its study and believed in doctoring with 
herbs. 

Joseph while very young manifested an active and precocious 
mind and was especially devoted to the study of mathematics. He 
and his brother Moses, who was also interested in the subject, 
spent much time in working out the most difficult problems. Resi- 
dents of the neighborhood of the old home in West Virginia used 
to relate many stories concerning the brothers. Moses was an odd 
genius, a master of several trades. He was a good blacksmith and 
a fine mason, his acquaintances calling him a “Jack of all Trades.” 
He was especially strong in mathematics, and the residents of the 
neighborhood frequently remarked that “Mose” was a better 
mathematician than “Joe.” It is said that when Professor Joseph 
Ray completed his Arithmetic: Part Third he showed it to “Mose” 
and asked him what he thought of it. “Mose” replied that it 
would be all right for children but not for adults. 


After graduation from the Ohio Medical College Dr. Joseph 
Ray began the practice of medicine in Cincinnati, where his ability 
as a physician was soon recognized. He was rapidly acquiring a 
profitable practice, when upon the organization of Woodward 
High School in 1831, he was offered the position of teacher of 
arithmetic. Following the inclination of his mind, he accepted the 
offer, thus passing a turning point in his career. Three years later 
(in 1834) when the school received its charter as Woodward 
College, Ray became its professor of mathematics. This position 
he held until 1851 when the college surrendered its charter, be- 
coming under the new organization Woodward High School once 
more. Ray was made the principal of the school and so continued 
until his death on April 16, 1855, in his forty-eighth year. Wood- 
ward College was a prominent educational institution of the day 
and had among its teachers some of the most noted educators of 
the country. Among them was William Holmes McGuffey. 
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Ray, Samuel Lewis, McGuffey and others were chief di- 
rectors in the organization known as the College of Teachers, an 
association organized in 1831. This association contributed largely 
to the advancement of education in Ohio and in the West gen- 
erally. it early promoted the development of what later became 
known as the Teachers Institute. It advocated the grading of 
schools, the supervision of schools, and the establishment of the 
office of State Superintendent of Instruction. The association 
continued its work until 1845 when it was disbanded, largely be- 
cause it had accomplished the purposes for which it was organized. 


Ray wrote for many of the school and scientific journals of 
his time, and his services as a lecturer, especially on educational 
subjects, were continually in demand. While mathematics was 
his chief field of work, his ultimate object as he frequently ex- 
pressed it, was to develop high moral character in his pupils. It 
is related of him that often in the conduct of a lesson he would 
call attention to some fault of a pupil and tell a story to illustrate 
that the world needs men and women of high moral character as 
well as scholars. He was accustomed to taking part in the sports 
of his students on the playground, proving that he was interested 
in them beyond their work in the schoolroom. As a teacher it is 
said that he never became angry, though frequently showing a 
righteous indignation at the misconduct of his pupils, in such a 
way as to teach a lasting and helpful lesson. He maintained a per- 
sonal interest in all who came under his instruction, not only while 
in school but also in after life, using his best efforts to place them 
in positions suited to their tastes and abilities. He was a member 
of the board of school examiners and a member of the board of 
directors of the Cincinnati House of Refuge. Although his par- 
ents had been members of the Society of Friends, in which faith 
he was reared, he became a devoted member of the Disciple 
Church and for a time was an elder. His great and unceasing 
efforts to aid the sick and needy during the cholera epidemic of 
1849 seriously affected his health which he never recovered, thus 
bringing on his untimely death. 

It was while connected with Woodward College and Wood- 
ward High School that Ray wrote the text-books on arithmetic 
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and algebra that made him famous throughout the country. Ray’s 
Arithmetics were written during a period when the time given 
to a study of the subject was much greater than that given now. 
It is doubtful if the change has been for the better. It was Ray, 
more than any other person, who created the great interest in 
mathematics which existed during his lifetime and which con- 
tinued for many years after his death. He revolutionized the 
teaching of the subject in the schools, making the study interesting 
to the student, successfully coping with much of the antagonism 
and distaste which accompanied it prior to his time. His method 
embraced the analysis of every principle, and the demonstration 
of every rule, in order that the mind of the pupil would be dis- 
ciplined and strengthened, either for the further study of mathe- 
matics or the carrying on of any business in which he might en- 
gage. His method of instruction was “on the principle that the 
pupil should thoroughly understand the reason of every process 
he is required to perform—the why and wherefore of every 
operation.” First, the principle, second, the rule, third, the reason 
for the rule, and fourth, graduated exercises. An examination of 
his books shows the great number and variety of subjects treated 
by him. He wrote his first volume about the year 1831. It was 
entitled Calculations for the Head, a small tract on the oral method 
of instruction. Then followed his Little Arithmetic; Arithmetic: 
Part First, for Little Learners; Arithmetic: Part Second; A Com- 
prehensive and Complete Treatise on Practical Arithmetic, from 
Elementary Rules up to Geometrical Progression, &c., which was 
first published in 1837. This was followed by his Algebras. It 
will be observed that Ray’s career as author commenced about the 
same time as McGuffey’s, whose first book, The First Reader, 
was published in 1836. 

Ray’s Arithmetics, four books, Algebras, two books, were 
embraced and published for many years in the Eclectic Educa- 
tional Series, which included in addition McGuffey’s Charts, 
Spellers and Readers, and Timotheus Stone Pinneo’s Grammars. 
These books soon displaced those in use and became more widely 
distributed than any published to that time, receiving the endorse- 
ment of eminent educators, approved and adopted in schools of 
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the New England States, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and, in 
fact, in nearly every state of the Union where liberal attention 
was given to public instruction. This series of text-books was 
officially endorsed and recommended by the state superintendents 
of instruction in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, as well as by the Indiana State Board of Education, the 
Illinois State Board of Education, and by more than 10,000 school 
boards throughout the country. 

Like McGuffey’s Readers the use of Ray’s Arithmetics and 
Algebras survived the life of their author many years. Millions 
of boys and girls born a quarter of a century after Ray’s death 
studied his Arithmetics and Algebras in the public schools. The 
books were revised from time to time to make them conform to 
the modern methods of teaching and the newer methods of trans- 
acting business, but the same fundamental principles and methods 
laid down by Ray were maintained. The number of editions 
through which his books passed extends into the thousands. No 
other texts in arithmetic or algebra have ever had such great 
popularity. More than 10,000 editions of Ray’s Arithmetic: Part 
Third, afterward’s Ray’s Practical Arithmetic, were published. 

It was Ray’s plan to write a series of books embracing the 
whole range of mathematics for which he had prepared much of 
the material. His early death, however, prevented the consuma- 
tion of his plan, occurring as it did prior to the completion of his 
Higher Arithmetic, which was finished and edited by Professor 
Charles E. Matthews, a great scholar and mathematician, and 
favorite pupil and colleague of the author. Matthews wrote of 
Ray: 

As an able and faithful teacher, his merits are deeply impressed on 
those who have been so fortunate as to come within reach of his immediate 
instructions and example. In every line of duty he was conspicuous for 


unremitting industry, and in all the relations of life, his first desire was to 
be of service to others. 


Ray was married to Catherine Gano Burt, a daughter of 
Andrew Burt. Daniel Gano Ray, a son (born 1833, died 1881) 
became a prominent lawyer and took great interest in public 
affairs. On October 24, 1878, occurred the unveiling of the Wood- 
ward Statue at Woodward High School, at which event Hon. 
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Stanley Matthews, United States Senator from Ohio, gave the 
oration and Daniel Gano Ray presided as chairman. Daniel Gano 
has a son, Victor, and a grandson, who are at present engaged in 
the practice of medicine in Cincinnati. 

At a special meeting of the Cincinnati Teachers’ Association, 
held Monday evening, April 16, 1855, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, in the recent decease of Dr. Joseph Ray, late principal of 
the Woodward High School of this city, the Teachers of Cincinnati recog- 
nizing an afflicting dispensation of Providence, feeling most deeply that they 
have sustained the loss of one of the truest friends and ablest members of 
their profession; one who was ever zealous in promoting their interests, 
and elevating the standard of their vocation, a man of high attainments as 
a scholar, of superior abilities as a teacher, and justly eminent for his 
almost incessant labors for many years; as an instructor, examiner and 
author, in advancing the cause of popular education in Cincinnati and 
throughout the West; therefore, 

Resolved, That as one tribute of our respect to his memory, we meet 
at the Hall of the Woodward High School, on Wednesday afternoon, at 
1 O'Clock thence proceed in a body to attend his funeral solemnities. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions signed by the President and 
Secretary of this Association, be transmitted to his family. 

Resolved, That the Press of the city be requested to publish the above 
resolutions. 


April 16, 1855. Joun Hancock, 
Pres. Cin. Teachers Assn. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Alumni Asso- 


' ciation of the Woodward High School: 


Resolved, that we deeply condole with the family of the deceased in 
their bereavement, yet rejoice to know that their loss is his eternal gain. 

Resolved, That in him we, in common with the cause of humanity, 
lost a friend whom the dangers of life’s battles have ever found unwaver- 
ing—that the institution has lost its greatest benefactor, and society a truly 
great man—whose life has been snent as he wished, in moulding the char- 
acter of the youth of the West—and who still lives, and will ever live in 
his works—that in him we have lost a warm personal friend—one who has 
watched over us with a father’s care in the discharge of his responsible 
duty, the training of the immortal mind—one who was to us as the forest 
oak is to the vine, which seeks and finds upon his noble form the lone sup- 
porter of an onward and upward career. 

Resolved, That as a last tribute to his memory, we will attend the 
funeral in a body. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of the 
deceased, and that copies be offered to the papers for publication. 


T. C. Jones, President. M. A. SLouas, Sec’y. 
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Upon Ray’s decease many of the newspapers and educational 
journals of the time published tributes to his life and memory. 
From the Cincinnati Gazette, issue of Tuesday, April 17, 1855: 


The halls of the Woodward School presented a scene of sadness 
yesterday morning. When the death of their beloved preceptor became 
known to the public, it was hardly possible to continue the exercises, and 
the school was suspended. The Union Board of High Schools met in the 
afternoon, and upon the announcement of Mr. Greene, the President, of 
Dr. Ray’s death, it was ordered on motion of Mr. King, that the Woodward 
School be dismissed until Thursday, and that the Hughes School be dis- 
missed on Wednesday afternoon to attend the funeral. Also that Mr. Taft 
prepare appropriate resolutions and report to the Board. The trustees and 
pupils of the High Schools will attend the funeral in a body. By reference 
to the School Board Report it will be seen that the Board adopted resolu- 
tions of condolence, and ordered the closing of all Common Schools on 
Wednesday afternoon. The Board will attend the funeral in a body. 


An editorial in the same paper, issue of April 18, 1855, con- 
tains among other things, the following: 


Professor Ray has long borne a high and useful part in the promotion 
of science and education in the West. With a mind quick, and of great 
earnestness and power, and indomitable perseverence, he mastered what he 
attempted, and infused his own energy into others with whom he was con- 
nected. His death will awaken sorrow in the hearts of many now in high 
and honorable positions, whose minds have received their tone and much 
of their power from him. If it be the mark of a great mind to be able to 
give form, direction and force to other minds, and prepare his pupils for 
great actions, then was Professor Ray a great man; and if to have devoted 
a lifetime of energy and incessant labor, all to purposes most useful to his 
age and country, denote a good man then was Professor Ray a good man, 
and entitled to be remembered with affection and regard, by his contem- 
poraries, and by those who are to come after him. 


The issue of April 19, 1855, of the same paper, contains the 
following account of the funeral: 


At 2 o'clock yesterday afternoon the funeral procession formed at the 
house of the deceased and proceeded by way of the Woodward High School 
where it was joined by the teachers and pupils, about 150 in number, and by 
the teachers of the Public Schools of the city about 40 in number to the 
Christian Church, corner of Eighth and Walnut Streets. The pupils of the 
Hughes High School, numbering 170, were already seated there. 

The services were opened by a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Shephardson, 
Pres. of the Board of Examiners of which the deceased was a member. A 
funeral discourse without, however, the formality of a text, was pronounced 
by Elder D. S. Burnett. It was brief, but touchingly appropriate. The 
Rev. Dr. Biggs, who was President of Woodward College while Dr. Ray 
was professor of Mathematics in that institution addressed a few remarks, 
which was [sic] listened to with deepest attention, and then pronounced the 
benediction. The remains were then conveyed to Spring Grove Cemetery, 
attended by a very large number of carriages. 
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From the Cincinnati Columbian & Great West, issue of 
April 21, 1855, under the title, “A Great Man Gone”: 


The cause of education has met with a great loss in the death of 
Joseph Ray, M.D., one of the professors in the Woodward High School, a 
man whose learning and eminent public services are widely known, and will 
cause his memory long to be revered, and his name associated with that of 
such public benefactors as Samuel Lewis, and Nathan Guilford. 

Dr. Ray has been for more than twenty years a resident of this city, 
and during all that time has been one of the most prominent educationalists 
in this State. He came originally from Wood [Ohio] County, Virginia, 
where his aged father is still living. A man of learning and fine natural 
abilities, he would have done honor to the medical profession, but after 
graduating with honor at the Ohio Medical College, he devoted his scholar- 
ship and his talents to the elevation of the standard of education in the 
great West, and especially in the State of Ohio. He has long been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners, and at the time of his death in addition to 
his duties as President of Woodward High School, he acted as one of the 
Editors of the Ohio Journal of Education. 


The range of the Ray’s mathematical series is shown by an 
advertisement of the publishers: 


Ray’s Primary Arithmetic: Simple Mental Lessons and Tables. For 
Little Learners. 

Ray’s Arithmetic: Part Second [Afterwards published under the title 
Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic]. 

Ray’s Arithmetic: Part Third [Afterward published as Ray’s Practical 
Arithmetic]. A full and practical treatise on the inductive and analytic 
methods of instruction. 

Ray’s Rudiments of Arithmetic: Combining mental and practical ex- 
ercises. For Beginners [Large portions of this book were afterwards in- 
corporated in Ray’s Elementary Arithmetic, with which Ray’s Practical 


. Arithmetic formed Ray’s Two Book Series in Arithmetic. The Elementary 


Arithmetic intended to serve as a sufficient introduction to Ray’s Practical 
Arithmetic. ] 

Ray’s Test Examples [Two editions—with and without answers, con- 
taining three thousand practical problems for slate and blackboard; for drill 
exercises and review.] 

Ray’s Elementary Algebra: a simple, thorough, and progressive ele- 
mentary treatise. For schools and academies. Copyrighted 1848. 

Ray’s Higher Algebra: a progressive, lucid and comprehensive work. 
For advanced Students and Colleges. Copyrighted 1852. 

Ray’s Plane and Solid Geometry: a comprehensive work on Plane and 
Solid Geometry, with numerous practical exercises. By Eli T. Tappan, 
A.M., Pres. of Kenyon College. 

Ray’s Geometry and Trigonometry: Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, with their applications; also a complete set of Logarithmic tables, 
carefully corrected. By Eli T. Tappan, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics, Ohio 
University. 

Ray’s Analytic Geometry. By Geo. H. Howison, A.M., Prof. in Mass. 
Institute of Technology. A treatise on Analytic Geometry, especially applied 
. the properties of conics; including the Modern Methods of Abridged 
Notation. 
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Ray’s Elements of Astronomy. By S. H. Peabody, A.M., Prof. of 
Physics and Civil Engineering, Amherst College. Became Regent of the 
Illinois Industrial University, Ph.D., LL.D. Copyrighted 1869. 

Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus, by J. G. Clark, A.M., Prof. 
in William Jewell College [1868]. 

Ray’s Surveying and Navigation, with a preliminary Treatise on 
Trigonometry and Mensuration, by A. Schuyler, A.M., Prof. of Applied 
Mathematics and Logic in Baldwin University [1873]. 

Keys: Ray’s Arithmetical Key [to his Intellectual and Practical 
Arithmetics] ; Key to Ray’s Higher Arithmetic; Key to Ray's New Ele- 
mentary and Higher Algebras. 

















THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE SETTLEMENT OF 
THE WESTERN RESERVE, 1706 - 1815 





By HERMINA SUGAR 





The writer asked, ... “Can you tell me of some exceptional woman 
of the early time that I may mention her?” His eye sparkled more than 
usual as he replied, “All of them, ma’am.” * 


Introduction. 


A true history of the Western Reserve is, in a large measure, 
the history of its women ; there were no famous women in its early 
history but it is rather the commonplace lives that were well and 
courageously lived that deserve recognition and praise. The 
pioneer women in the Reserve were noble women, of the best 
New England mold with educational and religious spirit and of 
active intellect, women who were responsible for the foundation 
of forces that eventually proved of world-wide influence. These 
women did not live for themselves; they did not only preach the 
doctrine “Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ but practiced it —lov- 
ingly, sincerely, kindly, and effectively. No concept of the devel- 
opment of the Reserve can be gained without an appreciation of 
the rdle played by its women pioneers. They endured countless 
hardships accompanying their husbands to the West with the pur- 
pose of establishing permanent homes in the wilderness. With 
their presence, civilized conduct replaced frontier lawlessness and 
peaceful and law-abiding communities were established. 

The lives of the women pioneers had much in common. They 
all had difficulties en route to the Connecticut Reserve, coming by 
sled, by cart, wagon, or walking. The experiences of the Samuel 
Huntington family on way to the Western Reserve were repre- 
sentative of those of other pioneers. Huntington wrote: 


“T was nine days on the Journey, with two Waggons, ten oxen, three 
horses, seven Cows, and eighteen persons in my retinue— We slept seven 


2Mrs. W. A. Ingham, Women of Cleveland and Their Work (Cleveland, 1893), 283. 
(51) 
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nights in the open air, and pursued the same rout that my former Waggons 
went, but found our road wanted cutting again, on acct. of some fresh 
Windfalls; our Women and Children supported the Journey with courage 
and spirits—” ? 

Once settled, it was the same old story of spinning, weaving, 
aiding the sick and needy, caring for large families and in innu- 
merable ways forgetting themselves in trying to give happiness to 
others. They were, without a doubt, heroic women who left their 
New England homes of comfort and luxury to face the weariness 
and dangers of a long journey to isolated wilderness. 


Yet, fortunately for the American nation, they had the 
strength and courage that came from strong convictions which 
were supplemented with Yankee practicality and a stern sense of 
duty. These pioneer women were not theorists and dreamers. 
From their Puritan, patriotic, and scholarly ancestors they in- 
herited a restless energy, versatility, and patience. They were in- 
dustrious, alert to virtue, quick to resist oppression and wrong, 
and they loved learning and had reverence for religion. Embody- 
ing such New England characteristics, the earliest women settlers 
developed self-reliance, resoluteness, and courage in their new and 
perilous environment. 


Women should be granted some of the glory that lay in de- 
veloping the Western Reserve. They proved their worth in estab- 
lishing the fundamental elements of civilization on the frontier, 
in developing the mores of self-maintenance, self-perpetuation, 
religion, and self-gratification. 


Religion. 

Their religious convictions, inherited and ingrained in a New 
York and New England environment underwent a relaxation of 
doctrine though still maintaining a decided reverential and serious 
tone in character. They believed in living earnestly and right- 
eously. They were God-fearing and Christ-loving. Their courage 
was a Christian courage, rooted and grounded in the hope of a 
life that lies beyond. Service was a large part of their religion and 
they were all earnest church-workers. 


2“‘Letters from the Samuel Huntington Correspondence, 1800-1812,” in Western 
Reserve Historical Society, Tracts (Cleveland), no. 95 (1915), pt. 2, November 16, 1801. 
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Hence, the early women settlers were a strong influence in 
establishing and continuing the institutions of religion in the 
Western Reserve. The majority of the women settlers were 
charter members of churches that were organized. Three of the 
nine charter members of the first Baptist Church in Warren were 
women.* Of the six original members of the first Congregation- 
alist Church in Warren, four were women.* Ten women were 
members of the committee of twenty which organized the Presby- 
terian Church at Harpersfield in 1809.5 When the first Congre- 
gationalist Church was founded at Troy, Geauga County, six of 
the ten charter members were women.® 

When Mrs. Noble H. Merwin, a staunch Presbyterian, ac- 
companied her husband to Cleveland in 1815, the village lacked 
any form of public worship within the immediate locality. There- 
fore, Mrs. Merwin invited her neighbors and “led them to the 
log courthouse, and opened her Bible, leading the services until a 
missionary was sent to the people. Her Christian influence was 
sincerely felt.” 7 

In 1809, when tne Rev. Joseph Badger transferred his mis- 
sionary work among the white settlers in the Western Reserve to 
deal with the Indians, Mrs. Eliphalet Austin of Austinburg, Ash- 
tabula County, rode to Connecticut on horseback to find a new 
minister for the church. Soon after arriving at the home of her 
father about four weeks later, she learned that the Rev. Giles H. 
Cowles had purchased land in Farmington, Ohio. Mrs. Austin 
visited him, laid the needs of Austinburg before him and finally, 
persuaded him to come to Austinburg, which he did the following 
year.® 

Practicality was another note in the religious convictions of 
these pioneer women in the last organized and distinct colony of 
Puritanism. For example, there was Mrs. Simon Perkins for- 
merly of Lisbon, Connecticut, and later of Warren, Ohio, a de- 
vout Christian who provided for any needs of her pastor’s family. 


%Woman’s Department of the Cleveland Centennial Commission, Memorial to the 
Pioneer Women of the Western Reserve (Cleveland, 1896-1924), III, 31. 
* Ibid. 


5 Tbid., 83. 

6 Ibid., 109. 

7 Ingham, op. cit., 33. 

8 Memorial to the Pioneer Women, III, 78. 
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She donated a house and lot to the Presbyterian Church for a 
parsonage. Also, Mrs. Perkins cultivated a fruit and flower gar- 
den from which a female relative picked strawberries till she sold 
enough to purchase a solid mahogany communion table for the 
Warren Presbyterian Church.? A Mrs, Garrett held some of the 
first meetings of the Warren Baptists at her home. Before his 
death, her husband had given land for a cemetery, and “she was 
a prime worker in the erection of a house for worship.” ?° An- 
other woman solicited small donations of wool from the women 
in the vicinity and wove a carpet for the church.” 

In addition, the women who dwelt in the immediate vicinity 
of the earliest churches, ministered to the comfort of those who 
came long distances to attend services and prayer meetings. They 
also prepared meals for the men who participated in the building 
of churches, during the period of construction. 


Pioneer women on the Reserve also regarded church-going 
and Sunday observance as imperative duties. In 1804, owing to 
the strict observance of the Sabbath on the part of one woman of 
Vernon, Trumbull County, “a bear escaped being killed. Thomas 
Giddings saw one near the east of where Mr. and Mrs. Sutliff 
lived, and went to their house to get a gun. Mr. Sutliff was not 
at home, and his wife would not loan it because it was Sunday.” ?” 
And a short time after the occupancy of the new Baptist meeting- 
house at Warren, the leader of the choir introduced a bass viol. 
“Upon the first sound of that instrument, Mrs. Garrett left the 
meeting expressing great surprise at the desecration.” 38 

Wives of ministers shared the trials and perplexities incident 
to that station. “What must a minister’s wife have lived on in 
those days, when his salary was paid partly in whiskey that sold 
for twenty-five cents a gallon?”’** Frequently, these ministers’ 
wives were cultured and brilliant women and because of their 
marked intellectual traits were not trained in the housekeeping arts 
so fundamental in frontier life. Yet, such women as Sally White 

2 [bid 171-2 

11 Harriet Taylor Upton, History of the Western Reserve (Chicago, 1910), 5. 

13 Memorial to the Pioneer Women, III, 246. 


33 Tbid., 172. 
16 Ingham, op. cit., 262. 
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Cowles, wife of the Rev. Giles Cowles “could not have been the 
help to her husband she was or filled the large place in church 
and society she did, had her education been after the prescribed 
fashion of that day.” *® 
The women on the frontier also seem to have transplanted 

to the solemn silences of the Western Reserve forest lands, all 
the mysticism of their nature which was given its greatest play in 
the frequent camp meetings, especially among the Methodists. One 
woman in giving her experiences years afterward 
said she was working near the roadside, . . . when the sound of singing 
came to her ears. . . . it came nearer and her surprise increased when, in 
glimpses among the trees, she saw a procession on horseback. . . . It was 
a company returning home from a great Methodist camp-meeting. The class- 
leader and his wife rode foremost; her bonnet hung by the ribbons down 
her back, her light brown hair lay in loose curls on her shoulders. Her face 
was lighted up beautifully, it seemed the glorified face of an angel; all their 
faces glowed with a joy such as she had never known in her life and as 
they rode, some horses carrying double, in and out among the low-hanging 
branches, their voices blended in harmony and sweetness as they sang that 
old hymn: 

What is it that casts you down, 

What is this that grieves you? 

Speak and let the worst be known, 

Speaking may relieve you.” 


These camp-meetings took weeks of preparation on the part 
of the pioneer housewives in the Reserve. The provision of food 
and improvised dwelling quarters were the task of the women, in 
order to accommodate strangers from far and near. 


Education. 


Also to the efforts of early women settlers in the Reserve, 
may be attributed the founding of religious as well as elementary 
schools. In 1813, Miss Addie Harris of Erie County announced 
her home open every Sunday afternoon for Sunday School and 
asked neighborhood children to attend.” 


oe eo to 4 Women, III, 79. _ 
- P. Cherry, The Western Reserve and Early Ohio (Akron, 1921), 82-3; Emilius 
O. Randall and Daniel J. Ryan, History of Ohio (New York, 1912), ay 28-25. 

11 The first Sunday, one of the children of Clement Beardsly was requested to 
read from the Bible but Miss Harris was horrified to learn that he had not learned to 
read. She thereupon proceeded to teach the children reading. 

‘The next day Mrs. Beardsly came to see her. She told Miss Harris that 
teaching on Sunday was a ——-. Miss Harris was very sweet and patient. 
“You read the Bible don’t you, Mrs. Beardsly?” she inquired. “Of course,” 
answered her neighbor. “But your children cannot read it,” continued Miss Harris. 
“I reads it to them,” Mrs. Beardsly told her. ‘But you won’t always be here to 
read to them,” Miss Harris told her. “Come now, let them attend my school 
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The first public school in Cleveland was opened in 1802, and 
Miss Annie Spafford was employed as the first teacher. The 
school-room was the front-room of the Lorenzo Carter log-cabin 
and in addition to the regular curriculum, Miss Spafford taught 
her dozen juveniie pupils “how to shoot.” 1® Previous to June 13, 
1817, the school teachers in Cleveland were paid by means of 
taxes levied on the bachelors of the settlement. “The amount of 
tax paid cannot be found in any tradition, but from the fact that 
these gentlemen, not long after, changed estate, we judge that 
economy may have been a motive.” 1° 

The first school on the Reserve was opened at Harpersfield, 
Ashtabula County, in 1802 and Miss Elizabeth Harper served as 
the first teacher. Miss Harper’s school, however, was open only 
to tuition-paying pupils.*° 

The early teachers were usually from the best blood and 
talent of the New England States and they stimulated educational 
tendencies in other ways than teaching school and lecturing at 
evening sessions to adults. The women of Talmadge, Summit 
County, founded a literary society and library in 1815.74 Too, in 
the early days of the American Educational Society, when there 
came a call to aid young men in preparing themselves for the 
ministry, a former teacher from Connecticut, who had settled in 
Wayne, Ashtabula County, gave her dead mother’s gold beads, 
being the only ornament she possessed.** In addition, many women 
learned Indian dialects and studied at home during their very few 
spare moments.** “While Abigail Root, wife of Dr. Jonathon 
Metcalf, was an ideal wife endowed with rare education and re- 
finement. Her husband’s medical library, read because of scarcity 


Sunday until they learn so that they can read the Bible for themselves. They have 
to work from daylight to dark every day but Sunday surely there can be nothing 
wrong in my teaching them to read the Bible.” So, she won Mrs. Beardsly over, 
and both of them had their reward later, when the oldest Beardsly boy recited 
three hundred verses of scriptures he had memorized and read himself. 
See M. L. Cherry, Mothers of Erie County (1982), anecdote no. 16. 
148 Harvey Rice, Pioneers of the Western Reserve (Boston; New York, 1883); 
Ingham, op. cit., 223. 
19 Thid., 225. 7 
2 William Stowell Mills, The Story of the Western Reserve of Connecticut (New 
York, 1900), 108. Most of the schools of the period were public schools but interestingly 
enough, Charles Whittlesey makes mention of the fact that the Huntington family 
brought a governess, Miss Cobb, from Connecticut with them. Charles Whittlesey, 
Early History of Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland, 1867), 383. 
21 Memorial to the Pioneer Women, III, 126. 
22 Tbid.,180. 
% Tbid., 371. 
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of other books, became of use to her in kindly offices for the sick 
in other families than her own.” 24 The women served, too, in 
the capacity of teacher within the home. 


The mothers in early times brought up their sons and daughters to 
lives of industry, and consequently to lives of usefulness. . . . The pioneer 
mothers taught their children by precept and example, the necessity and 
value of useful labor in the development of human character... . Upon 
them to a large extent was imposed the task of the moral training and 
education of their children and most faithfully, and with a self-sacrificing 
devotion . . . did they execute this task. The result was that the children of 
the families of the early settlers were well taught in the rudiments of a 
common education and in common sense.” 


And one woman said, “Our mother taught her children 
economy, prudence, and frugality, which served us well when 
making homes for ourselves.” 7° Thus despite the fact that books 
were scarce®’ and the course of study limited, thoroughness in 
teaching and eagerness to learn were very apparent. 


Social Relations. 


The desire of the early women settlers for education and 
learning is also reflected in the inquisitiveness that accompanied 
their extreme hospitality. John Bradbury wrote of their inquisi- 
tiveness: “But for my part I must say it is a practice that I never 
was disposed to complain of because I always found them as 
ready to answer a question as to ask one, and I therefore, always 
came off a gainer by this sort of barter; and if any traveler does 
not, it is his own fault.” ?* On the other hand, it would be unfair 
to maintain that the desire to satisfy a hunger for news was the 
only factor which resulted in hospitality to strangers. The lack 
of very early taverns forced travelers and new settlers to appeal 
to the hospitality of those already established in the community. 
And the hospitality of the frontier woman in the Western Reserve 
was bounded only by the means of her family to afford its practice. 


24 Tbid., 114. 

2% Early Settlers’ Association of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Annals (Cleveland, 
1880-), I, no. 6 (1885), 33-37. 

28 Memorial to the Pioneer Women, III, 288. 

27 “The Bible, New England Primer, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Baxter’s Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest, Butler’s Analogy, Watts’ On the Mind, and Watts’ Hymns made up 
the mental food in the western woods. . . . Occasionally classics or English poets of 
Descriptive and didactic schools were to be met with.” See Alfred Mathews, Ohio and 
Her Western Reserve (New York, 1802), 161. 

28John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, in Reuben Gold Thwaites 
(ed.), Early Western Travels (Cleveland), V (1904), 292; James Hall, Letters from 
the West (London, 1828), 113-4. 
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No matter when strangers arrived, they were given the best while 
they remained — which meant so much more work for the pioneer 
housewife already overburdened with chores— and departures 
were regretted with unfeigned sincerity. 

In fact, hospitality appears to have been an outstanding social 
requisite. George Tod, in one of his letters to Huntington ended 
with: “And give my best respects to Madame and Miss Margaret 
and tell them I expect to do myself the pleasure before summer 
to call at their home and drink a little whiskey and eat some 
warm bread and butter.”*° And according to a statement of 
Thomas D. Webb of Warren, when calling on Huntington who 
at the time was absent on circuit of the Supreme Court, “presented 
a letter of introduction to Mrs. Huntington . . . and induced her 
to board me for a short time. I remained about three weeks.” *° 

Another way in which women of the early Reserve proved 
their social value, was in maintaining peaceful relations with the 
Indians in the district. On the whole, the Indians were generally 
friendly except when under the influence of liquor and in making 
demands for and devouring enormous quantities of food. Fre- 
quently, too, the women exchanged their bread for Indian venison. 
The white women also made dresses for the squaws and fre- 
quently loaned their babies to the Indians for a play day. Hannah 
Carrol, the wife of Silas Young of Geauga, was especially friendly 
with her Indian neighbors who often visited her. One brave was 
particularly attracted by the young Quakeress from Pennsylvania 
and he gravely proposed to Silas, an exchange of squaws. Silas 
jestingly assented and thought no more about it. But not so the 
Indian brave who appeared with his squaw and papoose to con- 
clude the trade. Silas being absent, Hannah told the Indian that 
she could do nothing about the matter and to come another day. 
However, he must have become reconciled to his darker Indian 
spouse because although he revisited the Youngs, he made no 
further references to the exchange.*t A few women however, 
like Mrs. Lorenzo Carter, suffered much from fear of the Indians 
but Mrs. Carter’s fear can probably be traced to her having been 


»“Tetters from Huntington Correspondence,” Joc. cit., January 14, 1802. 
® Whittlesey, op. cit., 414. 
% Memorial to the Pioneer Women, III, 7. 
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chased by a drunken brave, hatchet in hand, until she was rescued 
by her husband.*? 

This same Mrs. Carter was the mother of some nine children. 
Indeed, large families were an important requisite for economic 
development in early Western Reserve history and the family 
averaging ten or fifteen children was the rule rather than the 
exception. One of the many toasts made by General Moses 
Cleaveland at Conneaut during the first fourth of July celebration 
on the Western Reserve was “May these sons and daughters 
multiply in sixteen years sixteen times fifty.” ** Apparently the 
settlers did all in their power to carry out this toast. On June 2, 
1811, William Creighton wrote to Tod: “I shall not have the 
pleasure of seeing you at Zanesville this Winter in the character 
of a Legislator. . . . My Family is increasing so rapidly it be- 
hooves me to take care of my Household.” ** 

Without a doubt, pioneer mothers suffered a good deal during 
childbirth. Seth Pease tells us that “Doct. Shepart tarried at 
Cleaveland on Mrs. Stiles account” yet only a friendly Indian 
squaw was present at the birth of the first white child born in 
Cleveland.** And Mrs. Eunice Kingsbury, mother of the first 
white child born on the Western Reserve, endured great hardship, 
privation and mental suffering during the winter that her baby 
was born. The Kingsbury family settled for the winter of 1796 
in a rickety log cabin at Conneaut, which the surveyors had 
abandoned earlier that fall. Kingsbury returned to his native state, 
New Hampshire, on important business and then was delayed by 
sickness while still in the East. He did not succeed in returning 
to the Western Reserve until Christmas Eve when he found his 
wife, who had recently borne a child, in a dying condition from 
exhaustion and want of proper food. The infant had died and 
the mother had been compelled to bury it beneath drifted snow 
and forest leaves near the cabin. Fortunately, however, Mrs. 
Kingsbury recovered and the family moved from their isolated 
dwelling to Cleveland in 1797.%* 


33 Tbhid., 808. 

83 Whittlesey, op. cit., 182, an extract from the Journal of Moses Cleaveland. 

*%“T etters from Huntington Correspondence,” Joc. cit., 158. 

% “Journals of Seth Pease to and from New Connecticut,” in Western Reserve 
Historical Society, Tracts, no. 94 (1914), pt. 2, 66, entry of May 31, 1797. : 

% Memorial to the Pioneer Women, III, 3; “Journals of Pease,” loc. cit., 64. 
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The large Western Reserve family was not only an important 
unit of economic organization but also of social organization. 
Parties, courtships, marriages and deaths, each formed a reason 
for social intercourse with outsiders, while on more ordinary oc- 
casions, a father and mother with their considerable number of 
sons and daughters found themselves a fairly sufficient social 
group. 

One of the outstanding social events in early Western Reserve 
history was the Fourth of July celebration in 1801 given at the 
home of Lorenzo Carter of Cleveland. In a letter to Alexander 
C. Elliott, Gilman Bryant told of having attended the famous ball 
in his youth: “I waited on Miss Doan. ... when I went for Miss 
Doan I took an old mare; when she was ready I rode up to a 
stump and spread her under petticoat on Old Tib behind me, 
secured her calico dress to keep it clean, and mounted on behind 


me. I had a fine time!” ** There were about a 
dozen ladies and from fifteen to twenty gentlemen present. The dancers 
kept time to Major Jones’ violin on the puncheon floor, and occasionally 
refreshed themselves with a glass of sling made of maple sugar and whiskey ; 
and never was the anniversary celebrated by a more joyful and harmonious 
company, than those who danced the scamperdown, double-shuffle, western 
swing, and half-moon, in that unostentatious place of assemblage.” 
House- and barn-raisings, hog-killings, soap-boilings, house- 
warmings, husking-bees, spinning-, weaving-, quilting-parties, 
spelling-bees, among innumerable others, were occasions for social 
gatherings. 


And for these parties, it was the task of the women and girls 
to prepare the feasts which accompanied them. Also, the early 
women in the Reserve found time to visit with one another and, 
in order to waste as little time as possible out of the total minutes 
of their already crowded lives, they would take their knitting or 
sewing with them. These visits also were a means for spreading 
knowledge, since there was little circulating literature, gossip being 
the chief source of information. And it was heartily indulged in 
during the course of the visit. When suppertime arrived, the 


37 Whittlesey, op. cit., 374-5, letter of Gilman Bryant to Alexander C. Elliott, 
dated June 1, 1857. 

33 Mrs. Ellett, Pioneer Women of the West (New York, 1852), 58; Whittlesey, 
op. cit., 380. 
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hostess usually baked a shortcake and brewed a pot of tea. The 
homespun tablecloth was spread on the home-made table and a 
dish of stewed fruit or fresh berries in season graced the center 
of the table. The cake was broken into squares and passed around, 
each woman helping herself from the one common sauce dish. 
Occasionally, a housewife was able to serve “the rare dainty, ... 
wheatcakes fried in bear’s oil.” *° 

Weddings afforded another occasion for celebration, the cere- 
mony usually followed by feasting, dancing, and hilarity until 
“break o’day the next morning.” 

Weddings, too, afforded the women an opportunity to wear 
their ‘‘Sunday Best,” which sometimes proved to be gowns brought 
from the East. The wedding gowns themselves, were usually made 
of calico and that of one young bride, who married in 1811, “was 
dear in more ways than one. She had to spin one week to pay for 
each yard.” *° In 1815, it took seventy-two bushels of corn to buy 
a woman’s dress.* On the whole, the style of women’s clothes was 
very simple. If able to appear clad in neat and clean apparel of 
domestic manufacture, it was considered quite sufficient, however 
grand or important the occasion. This was true of even the young 
ladies who were of marriageable age, and who desired to make a 
favorable impression. The everyday costume generally consisted 
of homespun and checked aprons. 

_ Most clothing in the Western Reserve, that of men as well 
as women, was made entirely by the women. Plaids were the pre- 
vailing designs, with dyes extracted by the women from barks, 
berries, and leaves. The use of deerskin and wool materials for 
winter, and flax for summer clothing was the general rule. 
Mittens and socks were also knitted by the women. During the 
summer, the women went bare-footed and whenever possible, 
carried their coarse and heavy shoes to some point just before 
their destination, whether gatherings or prayer-meetings, where 
they were put on. Thus, the dress of the women in the early 
Western Reserve was suited to the plainness of their lives and 
were rarely decorated with bits of home-made lace or needlework. 

oa of the Pioneer Women, III, 83. 


Ibid., 292. 
“ Upton, op. cit., I, 51. 
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Rings, brooches, buckles, and ruffles were, in the main, heirlooms 
brought from the East. 


Maintenance. 

The earliest women settlers, no doubt, lacked any dominating 
interest in fashionable wearing apparel, but rather economic needs 
were outstanding, shelter and food being their first requirements 
upon arriving in the Western Reserve. Some of the very earliest 
pioneer women in the Reserve were given land grants by the 
Board of Directors of the Land Company as in the case of Tabitha 
Cumi, the wife of Job Stiles. She and her husband had accom- 
panied the Moses Cleaveland expedition which arrived in 1796 
and Job worked for the company of surveyors while Tabitha 
made herself useful in the preparation of their meals. When the 
couple announced their intention of becoming permanent settlers 
of the Reserve, Tabitha won the gift offered by the Connecticut 
Land Company to the first women settlers. 


Whereas, the Directors have given to Tabitha Cumi Stiles, one city 
lot, one ten-acre lot, and one one-hundred acre lot; to Anna Gun, wife of 
Elijah Gun, one one-hundred acre lot; to James Kingsbury and wife, one 
one-hundred acre lot . . . and all in the city and town of Cleveland. Voted, 
that these grants be approved.* 


The first women settlers also joined in the work of erecting 
the earliest cabins and frequently made repairs and adjustments 
within the cabins as well as beautifying the immediate outdoor 
environment by the planting of gardens and walks. Many a 
woman “set to work and built a new oven. With an ingenuity all 
her own she Fashioned the Bricks and laid them. It was an oven 
that endured for years.” ** And since the cooking was done over 
the hearth, it was necessary to guard the fire because there were 
no matches and few settlers possessed a tinder box or sun-glass 
with which to rekindle the fire. Mrs. Asa Dille who came to East 
Cleveland in 1802, told of weary walks she had to take three 
miles to her nearest neighbor, Doane, to get a pan of coals when 
hers, unfortunately, went out, and starting back through the 
woods, had to stop frequently to keep the coals glowing by feeding 
them with pieces of hickory bark and blowing them.** 


“ Whittlesey, op. cit., 317, Proceedings of the Connecticut Land Company. 
ona of the Pioneer Women, III, 265. 
id., 51. 
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Dishes used by the earliest Reserve pioneers were few, heavy 
and homely, often only truncheons hewn from logs. Blue ware 
was brought from Pittsburgh as early as the ‘twenties One 
woman, desiring a set of blue ware, therefore carried twenty 
pounds of butter on horseback to the general store to exchange 
it for the coveted dishes.*® 

Women carried the family clothes to the creek to wash them, 
laying them on the grass to dry. The well was often far from the 
house. If there chanced to be a spring, the stable was invariably 
put nearer to it than to the house.*® 

The cares of the earliest housekeepers were also increased by 
the coming of travelers and new settlers because, there being no 
hotels or boarding houses, the few resident families had to receive 
all newcomers. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that these first women in the Reserve 
were kept so busy from morning till night, the isolation of their 
homes must have left an impression on their characters. Rachel 
Dailey came to the Western Reserve in 1806 with an older brother 
and her father who returned to New Jersey for the remainder of 
his family after seeing that his two children were settled. For 
the next year, the girl of fifteen remained alone with her brother, 
miles from any neighbor and often alone for the night. Her fear 
of the Indians was second only to her anxiety for their one cow 
which was kept for safety in an enclosure near the cabin. Often, 
when alarmed by some unusual noise, she would venture out into 
the darkness to assure the safety of the cow from wolves and 
bears that frequented the vicinity.*7 In addition, Leonard Case 
has mentioned a family in Trumbull County “by the name of 
Stevens who had been there three years or more. The wife’s name 
was Hannah. With her, our family had been acquainted. She said 
she had been there three years, without seeing the face of a white 
woman.” *8 

The obtaining and preparation of food was also more difficult 
in the Western Reserve than it had been in the East. During the 
8 Tbid., 70. 

# Tbid., 188. 

 Tbid., 8. 


*’ Leonard Case, “Early Settlement of Warren. Trumbull County, Ohio,” in West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society Tracts, no. 30 (1876), 1-13. 
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War of 1812, the scarcity and expense of tea was exceptionally 
irritating, so one woman sent money by carrier to bring her “a 
very small quarter pound” from Erie. ‘“To make the tea last as 
long as possible, she would alternate a cup with a good smell from 
the canister.” *° 

The great distance of the grist mills also contributed to the 
difficulties of supplying food. Mrs. Nehemiah Porter of Dover 
who, when her husband had gone on a two days’ trip on foot to 
the nearest mill, made her remaining one-half teacup of cornmeal 
into gruel for the children, simply tying a handkerchief about her 
own waist to appease hunger until her husband would return.*° 

During the War of 1812, 


war prices had to be paid for everything. The only flour we could get had 
become musty in shipping and was so disgusting to the taste that no one 
could eat it unless compelled by extreme hunger. . . . The bread made from 
this flour was hard and loathsome. . . . We were then in need of meat, beef 
was an article never spoken of. A man at Doane’s Corners had a barrel of 
pork to sell, valued at $25." 


The general food supply consisted of rye and Indian bread 
with cornmeal in various forms; vegetables were mainly potatoes, 
cabbage, and turnips; while venison was the favorite meat and 
wild turkey and bear meat were common. The favorite preserves 
were made of wild crabapples, wild plums, huckleberries and cran- 
berries. Soda was lacking and therefore, hot water was poured 
over the ashes of burned corn cobs and the resulting fluid bottled. 
“With this they made biscuits equal to any made in modern ways.” 
The first cheese on the Western Reserve was made at Ridgeville, 
Lorain County, in 1813 by Mrs. Belinda Beebe who pressed the 
cheese with a fence rail, one end of which was stuck between logs 
of the cabin, while on the other end was hung a basket made of 
bark and filled with stones.*? 


Family Protectors and Providers. 
Because food was by no means plentiful and in defense of 
her life and those of her children, especially in the absence of her 
husband, it was necessary that a woman be a good rifle shot. But 


® Memorial of the Pioneer Women, III, 46. 

8 Thid., 59. 

51 Early Settlers’ Association, Annals, I, no. 4 (1883), 65-8. 
53 Memorial of the Pioneer Women, III, 28. 
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a majority of the women could no more fire a rifle accurately than 
a modern woman can throw a stone. In the absence of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Stephan Moulton, the first white woman settler in 
Monroe, Ashtabula County, discovered that some wolves had 
eaten one of their precious pigs. Therefore, Mrs. Moulton built 
a pen of poles, left the remains of the pig for bait, loaded a gun 
and waited the return of the wolves, which soon occurred. Her 
first “discharge killed one wolf and nearly so the huntress. Her 
little son brought water which revived her, and, undismayed, she 
reloaded the musket and finished the Remaining Wolf.” °° 


One day in May, 1799, the family of Joel Thorp became short 
of provisions and Thorp left for his nearest neighbor, twenty miles 
distant to ask for aid. Mrs. Thorp and her three children were 
reduced to extremes for want of food before Thorp’s return. One 
day, however, when all means for procuring food were exhausted, 
Mrs. Thorp saw a wild turkey flying near her doorway. 


Under the excitement of her feelings she came near defeating her 
object, by frightening the turkey. . . . On her second approach, she acted 
with great caution and coolness. ... It was now a trying moment and a 
crowd of emotions passed through her mind and as she lifted the rifle to a 
level with her eyes, she fired; the result was fortunate; the turkey was 
killed, and herself and family preserved from death by her skill.™ 


Absences on the part of the husband and father in such in- 
stances were comparable to the hardships and privations that 
accompanied the death of the family breadwinner and protector. 
In one case in Ashtabula County, when the husband perished in 
the snow while returning home with provisions which he had gone 
to obtain, his wife supported herself and her children by helping 
travelers across the river in her canoe.*> And when the death of 
Colonel John Garrett of Garrettsville, Portage County, occurred 
in 1806, his wife 
assumed the cares and responsibilities devolving upon an enterprising col- 
onist. With a family of small children, the charge of the mill, and as 
settlers came, the disposal of lots for the embryo city, these duties were 


discharged in a manner to indicate her a woman of marked administrative 
ability and decision of character.” 


As an additional example, in 1798, Elizabeth Harper with her 


53 Tbid., 87. 

%4 Thid., 266-7. 
5 Tbid., 17. 

% Ibid., 171. 
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husband and seven children settled at Harpersfield, Ashtabula 
County. Harper was a Revolutionary War veteran, with health 
and strength broken, and died within three months after settle- 
ment. The following winter proved difficult. Wild game and corn 
on hand furnished food and fodder. “Elizabeth planted apple 
seeds and raised enough plants to set out two orchards.” * 

Not only death, but war as well, frequently took the men 
folk from their homes. Particularly, during the War of 1812, 
many women were faced with the care of their families alone. 
The women were compelled to keep up the businesses and farming 
as well as make home improvements in the absence of their male 
relatives. On the surrender of William Hull, fear was aroused 
among the women in the Reserve when false rumors were spread 
of the approach of the British. “Most of the women and children 
fled to the interior settlements, spreading the appalling news as 
they went... . The alarm proved to be a false one.” ** 


Nursing. 

During the course of the war, many ill and wounded soldiers 
were brought to the cabins on the Western Reserve and the 
nursing ability of women settlers was brought into play. Of a 
necessity, all the pioneer women were good nurses. Their knowl- 
edge of roots and herbs was extremely valuable to the community. 
Every season, they gathered their stock of medicines and tied them 
to the rafters of their cabins to dry until needed. Often, when 
women went to spend the day with each other, herbs were ex- 
changed with much valuable information regarding their uses. 
Frequently, the women were forced to ride alone through the 
woods, night or day to aid the sick and needy. Mrs. Gun who 
with her husband accompanied the first surveying party to the 
Western Reserve, was “known as a competent nurse and in addi- 
tion to her household duties, administered to the sick and the 
dying and at births and deaths without pay.” °® Juliana Long, 
wife of Dr. David Long who administered to the needs of the 
wounded during the War of 1812, supplemented her husband’s 

os Charles ‘Whittlesey, “Gen. Wadsworth’s Division, War of 1812,” in Western Re- 


serve Historical Society, Tracts, no. 51 (1879), 115-120. 
* Memorial of the Pioneer Women, III, 4. 
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efforts for “through her husband, she had learned much of the 
needs of the sick.” ® 


Conclusion. 


Thus, it is obvious that honor is due these brave early women 
settlers, whom no dangers could appall, no disaster turn aside, no 
conditions make afraid. They fought death and the dangers of a 
new country. They endured want, hunger and illness without a 
murmur. The women played a prominent part in building up a 
people whose cleverness and conscience, skill and intelligence and 
whose qualities of heart and of mind eventually became of great 
influence in the United States as well as in the rest of the world. 
In the glory of the westward movement, women should be allowed 
to share the honor of achievement in the triumph of physical and 
moral endurance. There is a need to mark the small details of 
their lives, the thousand trials and perils which surrounded them, 
in order to obtain the generalities of the true life of the women 
pioneers in the Western Reserve. 


© Ingham, op. cit., 26; Whittlesey, op. cit., 452-8. 











LETTERS OF THOMAS BUCHANAN READ 





Edited by Atice E. Smita 





Thomas Buchanan Read was less than twenty years old when 
he wrote the letters printed below, yet he had experienced many 
and strange adventures. At the age of fourteen he had rebelled 
at the life of a tailor’s apprentice and escaped to Philadelphia. 
Here for a time he had clerked in a cellar grocery, then served 
as apprentice to a cigar maker, and finally made his way on a 
flatboat to Cincinnati. For three years he had made this city his 
headquarters, spending his time variously as a sign painter, a 
sculptor, a student, an actor impersonating female parts, and a 
cigar maker. For a brief space he had enjoyed a studio of his 
own, under the patronage of Nicholas Longworth, but the impet- 
uous youth would not accept the latter’s well-merited criticisms, 
and the two parted. 


The two years covered in these letters see Read a successful 
artist in his own community and his departure for New York City, 
smarting under Longworth’s prediction of failure. Here his charm 
of personality and his vivacity at once made him a popular mem- 
ber of the group of other young artists from the West. He kept 
in touch with his Cincinnati friends by his exhibitions in the 
recently established Academy of Fine Arts and by his letters to 
Edwin R. Campbell. These letters indicate that he was quite “the 
man about town,” and on terms of more or less intimacy with 
journalists and novelists of the day, many of whom he character- 
izes. The final letter finds him in Boston, worshipping at the feet 
of the great painter, Washington Allston. 

In Boston he met Henry W. Longfellow whose success and 
advice doubtless encouraged Read to attempt the writing of poetry. 
His earliest verses were published in the Boston Courier and in 
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1847 appeared the first of a number of editions of his collected 
poems. Some of his lyrics, such as “Drifting” are still considered 
to be of merit. He is probably best known, however, for his 
patriotic poems, many of which found their way into school books 
of the eighteenth century. Numberless youths have recited the 
stirring tale of the warrior-preacher Muhlenberg who 

Suddenly his mantle wide 

His hands impatient flung aside 


And lo! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior’s guise 

or of the 
Terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar 
Telling the battle was on once more 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


No complete list of Read’s paintings can be found. The Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum owns three: “The Harp of Erin,” “Hero,” 
and “Portrait of an Old Man;” and at least six more are known 
to be in private hands in that city. His portrait of Longfellow’s 
children hangs in the New York Metropolitan Museum and one 
of the artist himself is in the Washington National Gallery. He 
also executed a few works in sculpture as, for instance, a bust of 
General Sheridan. It will be observed from the titles of his works 
that he attempted fanciful paintings as well as portraits, according 
to the fashion of the times. 

Much of the later period of his life was spent in Florence, 
Italy, where his geniality and wit made him a leader in an art 
and literary circle that included the Brownings, Owen Meredith, 
George Sand, Mrs. Frances Trollope, the American artists Hiram 
Powers, Joel T. Hart, John R. Tait, and others. A friendly con- 
temporary critic remarked that, while Read’s lack of early training 
and his versatility prevented his achieving lasting success in either 
writing or painting, yet his popularity served to keep the pot 
boiling, and fortunately for Read, it continued to boil to the end. 
He died in New York City in 1872, aged 50.1 

1 This biographical information is based on the Preface to the 1883 edition of 
Read’s poems, a sketch by John R. Tait in Lippincott’s Magazine (Philadelphia, 1868- 
1916), XIX (1877), 307-21, and Mantle Fielding’s Dictionary of American Painters, 
Sculptors and Engravers (Philadelphia, 1928). The verses are from “The Wagoner of 


the Alleghanies” and ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.”? Francis W. Robinson of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum supplied the information on the location of Read’s paintings. 
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These letters were written by Read to Campbell, editor of 
the Cincinnati Spirit of the Times. They are preserved in the 
Draper Manuscripts in the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
(Draper MSS. 9DD86, 10DD3-5, 8-13). 


Madison [Jnd.] June 1840 
Dear NeEp 


Ive Been gathering subject for the last two weeks to write to you and 
I think perhaps I’ve got enough now to fill one side at least — Well to com- 
mence —I arrived safe here found the folks all glad to see me Especially 
those that wanted me to finish their pictures — On the following Saturday 
I went over into old Kentuck to democratic Barbaque (I don’t exactly know 
whether that last word was spelt Right or not) About 60 of us started 
from here on horse Back about eight oclock a.m. We had proceeded about 
3 miles when we stop’d at a tavern to Refresh ourselves—What do you think 
we Refresh’d ourselves with — it wasn’t hard cider By a long shot Now 
when I tell you I know your mouth will water and youl say that we were 
the Real democrats — it was a big tub of Butter Milk fresh out of the 
churn We all gatherd Round the tub and all drank out of the same gourd 
Wasn’t that democratick EH!!! We took two Bands of Music with and 
they [sic] way we made the country Ring with Yanke doodle and Hail 
Columbia was death to all the Kentuck Whigs!!! ... 

CINCINNATI Friday Sept. 11th 1840 

DEAR NED 

I am lonesome I go to your place every afternoon and put my hand 
on you but youre not there I have become so habituated to thus every day 
walk that I go there before I Think—I have done all that I can do to 
my picture until the Return of the Genr’l? I call’d the paper in his hand 
the farmer at the Request of the Hon™ P. S. Symmes — good EH_ I headed 
the paper on the floor the daily National Intelligencer good again EH — 
I thought that I had best let the aforesaid critic see my picture that he 
might show me the faults — but wonderfull to tell he didn’t find a single 
fault but made several suggestions he wanted to know in the first place 
what reason the gen’l had for turning his head around and to Relieve the 
awarkwardness [sic] of the picture he said I had best paint a hand and arm 
handing the genr’l] some papers What a Ridiculous Idea to cut a mans 
arm of Just above the Elbow on the edge of the canvass. I wasn’t fool 
enough to do that Well to the next he wanted to Know why the genr’l 
was setting so far from the table said he couldn’t write in that way Oh 
wel says I all he’s got to do is to move his chair back a few inches — but 
say[s] this learn’d critic to give a Reason why he moved him self in 
advance of the table you’l have to paint a grate with fire in’t where the 
Library stands Look as though he drew up to warm his feet — how smart 
EH ha ha ha.—I’ve got the figure work’d up better than I expected to 
get it and what few have seen it are pleased with it J. H. Beard and John 
Cranch Both think at least they said so—that is decidedly better than 
fowlers® and that was las[t] tuesday and Ive done a great deal to it since I 


2General William Henry Harrison. The present location of this portrait is not 
known. 
John Cranch and James H. Beard were both portrait painters who worked in 
Ohio. The former had studied for a number of years in Italy. Read always speaks of 
Beard in terms of great admiration. T. T. Fowler was a portrait painter in New 
Orleans at this time. 
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have made 20 dollars beside I have painted a portrait to go to Germany of 
a young German gentleman — Ned I wish you would come back as soon as 
possible the foreman [of] the office said that you would not be back for a 
week yet As soon as my picture [is] done I want it to be placed somewhere 
so that it can be seen and I should like you to be here you understand 
EH I wrote to Cumbaugh at Madison to send my trunk I Received his 
answer saying that he would send it imeaditely By the Boat—... 


CLEVELAND Nov., 10¢» 1840 


Dear NED 
I have attended the post office Everyday in hopes of getting a Letter 
from old Nicky. . . . I got the Letter out But it was a very unwelcome one 


Kause Why. I had to Pay double Postage Astonishing verily. I will give 
you a copy of it. 
CINCINNATI oct. 20 1840 


Str. I enclose to you 50$. tho’ not in accordance with my own judgment. 
You are on a visionary Experiment. By whose advice I know not & dis- 
appointment will attend you. Go as far as you may, the Humbuggery of 
Exhibiting Pictures of Popular Men in times of high excitement was well 
enough where a Person has friends to back them. You go among strang- 
ers. to be perfectly candid with you I have lost all hope of your ever 
becoming a painter You have let ignorant friends induce you to believe 
yourself a Painter before you have learn’d the Rudiments of the art and 
instead of devoting your leisure hours to close study youve Been Parading 
the streets with the followers of the Play House Without a dollar. You 
have deem’d you could command Employment and Refused to go to a 
Ladies House to Paint her Portrait altho it was done in order to en- 
courage you—if you wish to become a Painter with untireing industry 
Pursue your Art in the western towns where good Paintings are not 
known until you have so far improved as to be able successfully to com- 
pete with arti.c of high standing I fear you have not the industry and 
ambition necessary to succeed the Capacity you have 
Yr well wisher 
N LoncwortH 
the above is an exact copy of the letter I Received to day — touch a mans 
Purse and you touch his heart His letter Puts me in mind of the old woman 
that would not let her son go to the River until he had Learn’d to swim he 
would have me stay in western towns where good Paintings were not Known 
until I could successfully compete with Jnman Sully and others. Now I 
leave it to you if that is not one of the most absurd ideas you ever heard 
But why does he talk thus discouragingly because I touched his pocket 
you Know the circumstances of the Mrs Burnett case But Enough of this 
I’ve Return’d him his 50$ his dear 50 dollars Because I did not need them. 
I have allmost finish’d 7 portraits and I expect [to] Leave here next Monday 
for the East with about 1,050$ of my own Earning and old Nick may go 
to the devil I Believe youl acknowledge that there is not an artist in the 
west that you are acquainted with that has work’d as steady and as hard as 
I have. Why did he think that I done nothing what Business had he to 
draw that conclusion he only call’d but once during the whole season and 
that was in the early part Previous to the time that I wanted him to 
assi[s]t me in going east he never call’d after until I got him to call and 
see my picture of the General Yours &c 
TuHos B. READ. 
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[Marginal note:] if people knew Mr Longworth and his motives they would 
not give him so much credit for his Benovelence 

[Marginal note at beginning of letter:] this Letter is private Entirely 
[Note on back of letter:] if i had have ask’d him in the first Place it would 
have Been O.K. Provided no money was wanting. 


NEw York City 1841 
Dear Nep [In pencil] March 

Mr. Reeves call’d in to see me this morning and said he would take the 
picture provided I would roll it up. I concluded to do so. It is not varnish’d 
I wish you would have it varnish’d before you show it to any person get 
Godfrey Frankenstein to do it for you, (but don’t allow him to quarrel with 
the subject) be careful to have the dust all clean off of it before the 
varnish goes on... . 

Mr. Reeves is a great friend of mine when I come on to Cincinnati 
I am a going to paint his head he has a fine one I am also agoing to 
finish the portraits that I left undone. I expect to see old Nick every day — 
I am going to dine with Mr Reeves this afternoon at the Astor House I 
think you may expect me on this fall without fail. I only had 3 sittings on 
this portrait and I have not work’d on it since, but it is regarded as one of 
the strongest kind of likenesses I presume you will recognize it, The 
cloak makes some difference in the appearance, give my respect to the 
Academy* at the next meeting and tell them I remain their loyal subject; 
no odds to me how much knowledge is difused in sections I am still true 
to the Academy, that is, if they have not expunged my name, on account 
of them four Bitts or shillings as we say here. But as that is “the head 
and front of my offending” I hope they have been inclind to use the rod 
of justice gently— ... 


New York City May dth 1841 
Dear NED 


I set down to acknowledge the receipt of yours some time since, and a 
paper today containing a very complimentary notice of myself and Brackett 
for which I feel very thankfull. the New York papers have been praising 
my picture of Harrison for the last two or three weeks very strong — Ben- 
nett came out in his paper four times last week to favor of it he paid me 
a visit and I have become acquainted with his lady who by the by is a 
very prety woman—he said in his paper the other morning “Why dont 
the corporation by it, it is worth $1,000 at least” everybody in the city is 
familiar with the name of Read the man what painted Gen Harrison. so 
you see I have gained a reputation here in a very short time, well thats 
something at least. The first of May is a great day in New York drays 
Handcarts, wheelbarrows &c occupy the streets, they perfectly monopilise 
the side walks and e[ver]ything else among the rest, I moved to 65 Murray 
st I have taken rooms and board with Mr Seba Smith*® where I shall 


4The Cincinnati Academy of Fine Arts was founded in the fall of 1888 with 
Godfrey Frankenstein as its first president, and in the following year held its first 
exhibition in the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. Great interest was manifested during this 
whole decade in art and literature. Edwin R. Campbell voices Cincinnati’s aspirations 
in the Spirit of the Times Carriers’ Address for 1840: 
Hail glorious city of Cincinnati 
Home of the arts and literati. 
5 Seba Smith was a writer and editor of the Portland (Maine) Courier. His 
wife was one of the popular poets of the ’forties. 
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remain I think for the summer I expect to spend July in Conneticuit, 
having received an invitation from a lady to that effect only think of it 
Ned I c[an] make love to the galls out there and ramble with them thro’ 
the green shady groves at the dusk of even and hem delightful heh, now 
dont put a vulgar meaning to my words Ned—the National Academy has 
opend, and they say it is the best exhibition theyve ever had. God help the 
former ones then if this is the best. You may not have as many in number 
in your exhibition as we have here, but if your exhibition of paintings are 
not better generally than these, it should be set down as a humbugg. there 
are but 3 or 4 good pictures in the collection and those are surrounded by 
such damnable daubs of red blue and yellow that it is impossible to see 
them don’t believe a word about Inman® being a better painter than Sully 
its no such thing I tell you candidly he cant paint near as well as J. H. 
Beard. He’s all glare, red cl[ms. illegible] backs with brass headed nails, 
and all such kind of Jim crockery. there are devilish few painters in New 
York to come any whers near Beard you may rely upon that... . I never 
visit the artists here I keep to myself, folks would say I was trying to 
copy after some of them Powell is apeing Jnman as much as possible. I 
have four pictures at the accademy, vis, Ruth & Naomi a sketch in the 
possession of Charles stilson[?] astor house Oh speaking of the Astor 
house why dont you send your paper there they would file it, they get the 
gazzette and keep it on file, do send it the astor house does not pay for 
any papers they get to proceed, I have a portrait of Alderman Dodge & 
do of an old lady two of the best heads I ever painted, also a portrait of 
Dr Barstow[?] of Salem the man that wrote 45 Whig songs although I 
say it myself that shouldn’t say it but say it for the sake of saying it, my 
pictures hold their own and part of somebodys else for they have on their 
catalogue credited my portrait of the Dr to H. P. Gray. I am satisfied 
tho’ I will write a long article soon. which of my pictures did you put 
up in the exhibition I know that you would not allow them to serve me 
as they [did] the last time to put my worst picture in the exhibition let 
me Know what picture you have sent for Im sure ’twas you that sent it. 
I have a present for you, Ned, a picture that I want you to put in the 
Meckinaks fair in June. Mr. Smith who is writing by my side says that 
he will have one of his poems sent to you 

Brackett is doing very well with his exhibition More anon about it. 
I still have some engagements — Saw Forest play the gladiator tuesday 
night good. it is the general impression that the steam ship president has 
gone to the Bottom, alas. I wind up in the words of the illustrious poet 


“my pen is poor my ink is black 
If you cant read it send it back.” 
forever yours, 
T. B. Reap 


New York City, May 23d 1814[41] 
My Dear NED: 


You cant Imagine how I want to see you There [is] a vacancy in my 
heart as big as my hat, however I hope to see you some time one consola- 


®* Henry Inman was a rising young portrait and landscape painter. Thomas Sully 
was at this time at the height of his fame; in 1837 he painted a portrait of Queen 
Victoria that Read in a later letter mentions seeing. Read appears rather jealous of 
William H. Powell, a young native of Ohio, whose career was closely paraileling his 
own. Edwin E. Brackett of whom Read speaks several times made busts of many 
important men of the time; his group, “The Shipwrecked Mother,” is at Mount Auburn. 
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tion, — the Apolo exhibition has closed. the national accademy of Design 
is crowded all the time with visitors. the other Evening I walk’d with Miss 
White Daughter of T. L. White Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger 
who are both stoping at Mr Seba Smiths at present White is a fine man 
his daughter rather handsome—examine the Evening Express of 
May the 20th & 22. in the first you will find a fine notice of my picture 
of Ruth & Naomi. The Express has come out this year and made a gen- 
eral sweep cut allmost everything to pieces in the academy save two or 
three pictures, one by Ingham, G. Cole, Huntington, and my picture of 
Ruth & Naomi they said of that as follows “this picture is a good one, it 
makes a very good effect, is well drawn and colourd.” next to that hear 
what they say of Powell. 

“No 226 Epes Sargent Esqr author of volesco [Velasco], by W. H. 
Powell. a scholar[ly] piece, without any expression” again “No 233  con- 
templation, a portrait of a lady (his wife) by W. H. Powell. not worth 
criticising.” — 

in the express of the 22nd you will find that after they have finishd 
their criticisms they name over those artists who they consider the best, 
and what do you think they have my name among some dozen others not 
more, thats a compliment EH!!!—do send us your paper occasionally —I 
spent about two hours very pleasantly yesterday with H. T. Tuckerman,” 
the author. I was very much delighted with his remarks he wants to get 
a situation out West as an editor of some paper or assistant in some large 
concern where he would get a salary sufficient to support him he asked me 
if I could give him any information as to Cincinnati I told him I was not 
capable of doing so myself but would write to you presuming that you 
could give the necessary information if you will write me imeaditely and 
let me know what chance there would be for him in C. you will confer a 
great [ms. illegible] both, he stays in town about two weeks yet, so write 
imeaditely — Brackett is still exhibiting his group, doing tolerable 

I have not written my Sister for some time Call and tell them I am 
doing well, and will write them soon. Tell me how the Accademy and 
Section have made out with their exhibition—and as I said before what 
picture of mine you put in, appros dont let the Accademy expunge my name 
as a delinquent of fifty cents —I am going to write you a letter soon, these 
sheets are too small to commence, therefore I shall make this a business 
letter in my next you may expect Something — It used to be the case with 
me that I could not find any thing to write, now I am ’bout as bad off, for 
I have so much to say I dont know where to commence — you may expect 
that picture as soon as I can find an opertunity of sending it you will be 
pleased with it Altho’ I say it myself ’tis d—lish good I must bid adieu a 
while, and as ever remain 


Your affectionate friend READ 
P.S. Answer imeadiately do 


New York, June 4, 1841 
I am working still, I have a Banner to paint for an odd fellows lodge 
for which I get one hundred and seventy five dollars the subject is original 
Captain Marion—and the British officer taking dinner on potatoes — 
Brackett just now handed me a paper from you the picture I have for you 
™Henry T. Tuckerman had edited The Boston Book and published two books on 


foreign travel before 1840; in later years he produced more volumes on travel, as well 
as extensive criticisms on art and literature. 
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is not entirely finished or I would send on by mr Reynolds — But I will send 
on the first opertunity I wish it to go in the Meckanicks fair if they receive 
pictures this year — Brackett is prepareing to go to Boston you doubtless 
have learn’d from the papers of the day the general opinion of this group 
—the day befor yesterday I went in company with Brooks of the Express 
White and his daughter Mrs Seba Smith to Harlem Spent a very delight- 
full day on Sunday last Mr Brackett and myself [went] over to Elizabeth- 
town to see Captain Anderson the Brother of Longworths son-in-law the 
best fellow in the world — Elizabethtown is the residence of Gen Scott — 
I like your criticism upon the exhibition do tell me what pictures of mine 
you speak of in your paper—but I must stop—I have a sitter waiting 
good Bye—long life and a merry [ms. torn] call on my Brother-in-law 
and tell him doing well and all that sort o thing 


Yours forever 
READ 


N.B. I opend this again, to say to you I am glad that they have 
nothing of mine in the Section, I have just now finish’d reading your 
paper all thro advertisements and all, your paper grows more interesting 
than ever why dont you send it to the Astor house. do with the enclosed 
as you please it is with Bracketts advice that I sent it 
READ 


New York City June 215t 1841 
My Dear NED. 

On last tuesday I took a notion to visit my old Stamping ground 
Philadelphia. I arrived there safe and found My friends all glad to see me 
after an absence of 8 years. I call’d on John P. Frakenstein* I found him 
well, he treated me very kindly, and we parted as good friends, and with 
more reluctance than any Artist I have ever become acquainted with. He 
is doing very well. I went to the Exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts. 
They have some splendid pictures there, Death’s picture of West on a pale 
horse is splendid, grand, and beautiful, and Sully’s portrait of the Queen 
is there also. It is mot the greatest picture ever painted There are many 
other beautiful things there “too numerious to mention” I went to see 
“Christ’s picture of West rejected” (I heard these mistakes made in Phila- 
delphia the people make them quite frequently) It is a very grand affair. 
The figure of the High priest is splendid. But it would be absurd in me 
to undertake to criticise it, therefore you may live in expectation of seeing 
a great picture in every sense of the word. It is exhibiting in the Independ- 
ence Hall The very room where the declaration was signd. I though[#] 
it worth the money to stand under the same ceiling that once resounded 
to the voice of Jefferson Franklin and others. I visited the artists fund 
societys exhibition they have some very good pictures. I only stopd 
in Philadelphia two days I returnd to this City on thursday night, 
and on friday afternoon Captain Anderson the Brother of Nicks 
son-in-law call’d to know if I would accompany him up to West Point to 
see the examination of the Cadets. I went and was delighted with the 
excursion. It would take too much of my precious space to tell you all I 
saw. I returnd to this city Sunday evening again. I was overjoyd to re- 
ceive a letter from you today. I dont know how return my gratitude to 
you for your good feelings toward me. You feel for me as a Brother I 
feel how unworthy I am to hold a place in your breast. But Oh, Ned if 





8John Frankenstein was the brother of Godfrey of Cincinnati, mentioned above. 
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one could only spread their heart out on a sheet of paper and trust it to 
Uncle Sam (But its no use words are weak) it would occupy a larger 
sheet than this, excuse the following 


To ERC by TBR 


When friendship for thee first bloomd in my heart 
Like the opening flowers of May 

The fullness within burst the Shroud wide apart 
But not like the rose to decay 


No never that name engraven so deep 
Can fade from the tablet I hold 

Thy memory dear the vigil will keep 
Until this warm breast shall be cold 


Hand in hand we have roved oer hill and oer plain 
Along by Miami’s dark river 

How well I remember we parted with pain 

We parted I trust not forever 


A pilgrim now far I wander from home 
Though an exile Im destined to be 
What eer is my fate wherever I roam 
My heart turns with fondness to thee. 


Though on the wide sea — the high rolling surge 
Should threaten destruction to me 

When glancing oer Eternitys verge 

My last thought would hasten to thee 


While lifes flowing stream permits me to swim 
And bears me still buoyantly up : 

Ill fill friendships glorious bowl to the brim 
Till Death dashes from me the cup. 


Now we'll proceed to business You wish to know about the Literati 
I can tell you before I proceed they are no great Scratch. So now to com- 
mence with Mr Greely’ he is about 30 and some what over the middle size 
(as novelists say) and he is quite bald but what hair he has is very much 
like Schencks of Dayton real flax he don’t look unlike Schenck, his dress 
and appearance in the street is not as decent as old Nicks, and he goes 
through the streets like a streek, But he is the only honest editor in the 
City, his paper is doing very well so far as I can learn. Park Benjamin 
has a very large head and body but a horrid cripple in his legs he cannot 
walk without assistance. But what is worse than all He is so proud as to 
be ashamed of his deformity. He will not move in the presence of any one 
scarcely. In principle he is small potatoes one penny will turn him either 
way. He is about 40 years of age. Hastings Weld, is a queer combination 
of humanity he is about Nick Longworth size, a cuning catfish sort of a 


® Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune had made its first appearance two months 
before this time. Park Benjamin edited the New World (New York City); H. Hast- 
ings Weld’s New York Weekly Dispatch had recently been merged with the Brother 
Jonathan (New York City). Gen. George P. Morris edited the New York Mirror; 
Col. William Stone, the New York Commercial Advertiser; James Gordon Bennett, the 
New York Herald; and Thomas W. White, the Southern Literary Messenger (Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1884-1864). 
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fellow with a very peculiar shaped head, about 33 years of age. As for 
General Morris he is about 38 years of age and the vainest man in all 
Gotham, the following anecdote, which he tells himself on all occasions will 
illustrate his character perfectly. “A lady” says the General “call’d to sub- 
scribe as she said ‘to my unrivaled paper’” and paid the clerk five Dollars 
I imeadiately stepd up and told her I would take the money that my name 
was General Morris, upon hearing that she flew into extacies taking me by 
the hand exclaimd “why law are you that great man General Morris. 
Well here’s another five dollars that I freely give as a nark of my great 
respect for your Superior talents and good looks.” here the General allways 
affects to blush and at this critical moment puts himself into a position that 
the ladies may see the crimson mantle his cheek. You may imagine him 
from the above. Col. Stone is a large and rather fine looking man of about 
50. Nothing peculiar about him except that he is proffesor of Animal 
Magnetism. James Gordon Bennett, altho’ a grand rascal is rather a bene- 
volent man when he takes the notion, he call’d with his wife (who by the 
by is rather handsome) to see my picture of Harrison, and said it was the 
best likeness he had ever seen, and has been doing it up in his paper about 
right ever since. he is near six feet tall, about 45 years of age. Just dress 
up Clevengers bust of Harrison with Red Whiskers and make the Eyes 
looking both in towards the nose and you will have a perfect resemblence 
of the great unhung. White of the Southern Literary Messenger is a short 
stuby man, of about 50. He puts me very much in mind of the Sea captain 
in Marryatts novel of the “Phantom Ship” You recolect the character of 
the Capt. of the “frow Katrence” who thought there was no ship in the 
world like the one he commanded, so it is with white he thinks his maga- 
zene a perfect “God send to the world” and that the great laws of nature 
would be thrown entirely out of their course, should the “Messenger be 
stopd on the road.” But I must let them go their way, and change the 
subject till some future time. I am glad to hear that the Academy has 
been able to hold its way with the section, and that you have not suffered 
yourselves to be Bearded by a pack of would be Lions of the day. Why 
did Myers send the old man? it done me credit at the time but it has past 
its day. I am satisfied with what you have seen proper to put in the exhi- 
bition and am content that the Cincinnatians shall discuss their merits until 
they see something better The picture I am to send you I am sorry to say 
has not yet started I have had no opportunity of sending it, but shall do 
so the first chance I get and as it is too late for the fair it can go in the 
next exhibition. it is only a portrait 25 inches by 30. it is not so good a 
painting I don’t think as Mrs Seba Smiths which I am still working upon, 
at odd times. But Mrs. Smith’s is quite a large picture on a canvas 3 feet 
by 4 I think that the committee of the S[e]ction, are closely connected 
with that class of your inhabitants that Madam Trollope has described as 
infesting your streets But Beard must have felt “peculiarly uncomfortable” 
when he read that piece in your paper about foreign Book makers EH? 
that was like a dose of cayenne pepper mixed with salt rubbd on a scared 
back to so sensative a person as that antique looking gentleman. I think 
it likely that I may be on your way this summer or fall all owing to cir- 
cumstances. I am expecting old nick every day I am holding myself in I 
have a peculiar desire to see that most reverd and hoary patriarch, &c &c 


I am about commencing a Banner for a lodge for which I get 200 
dollars. I have been drawing several original designs, of which I — 
to paint some one of these days. I have made an original drawing of - 
eral Marrion inviteing the British officer to dine with him, and I have made 
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another design, which is highly commented by those few who have seen it, 
of the Apothiensis (that word is spelt wrong) but to put it in plain language 
Washington Ascent to Heaven I have made him standing in a carr of 
triumph drawn by two American eagles, an angel floating just above him 
pointing him the opening into Immortality, the opening of Heaven gives me 
a very fine chance to get my light, the carr is wafted on by thirteen little 
Angels each haveing a bright Star on their foreheads to represent the 
thirteen different independent states, from the opening of heaven a host of 
little angels are seen from the furthest distance on up to the two nearest who 
are just in the act of crowning him. I have drest him in a white robe in 
the old Roman Style, the Angels floating in air will contrast finely with the 
large noble and commanding yet serene figure and countenance of Wash- 
ington. I wish you could see my portrait of the General since I have alterd 
it, you know faults it had in drawing I have corrected all those, I have 
taken out the red curtain and it makes the picture look half as large again 
I am not ashamed of it now, I think more than likely that when I am 
entirely through my business in New York that I shall take up my resi- 
dence in Philadelphia I am strongly atached to the city of “Brotherly love.” 
the people there have a more cultivated taste and appreciate the arts and 
artist higher. Brackett leaves here Tomorrow for that pious city Boston; 
in company with his Satanic Majesty. He had just returnd from Albany 
where he has been for the last week taking a bust of J. C. Spenser Secretary 
of this State. It is to be cut in marble he gets 300 dollars for it when 
carved. he has an engagement in Boston to cut in marble a Bass relief for 
monument at Mount Auburn—he bids adeau to Gotham with the same 
prospect in view that he had when he left the great Queen of the West, 
namely, to prove to its citizens that he is capable of doing Something 
Superior to his last hasty production. Write to me soon, and tell me all 
about the Cincinnati artists and what they are doing. I wish you would call 
and see my sister, and tell them that I was just a going to mail a letter for 
them when I received yours, informing me that mother had returnd from 
Iowa, I therefore concluded I would write it over again give my love to 
them all. When you write home to your folks remember me to all the 
whole family my particular regards to Kate, and believe Ned no change on 
Earth ever changes my love for you for like the Siamese Twins” the cord 
that binds my heart with thine can only be severed by Death. 
T. B. Reap. 


N.B. for want of room I am forced to stop for the present, until I write 
you that long letter. 


N. B.1st_ I forgot to say that Mr Seba Smith wishes you to send another of 
the papers containing a notice of his Powatam [?] as I did not receive the 
last. he is anxious to see it do send one immeadiately if you have any 
left and oblige both parties 


N. B.224 [I forgot to tell you that the great Mrs Ann Stephens ® was here 
last evening, she is just like a Huxter woman in manners she is so 
coarse and the ugliest woman I ever saw, she is all the time telling about 
the young men falling in love with her. and she say that when she suppd 
with Martin Van Buren he put three extra lumps of Sugar in her tea She 
is the most disagreeable woman I ever came across— But I must stop the 
clock is striking twelve and my hand has got the cramp holding the pen so 


Mrs. Ann Stephens was a popular editor and writer who had recently moved 
to New York. It is said that in her novel, Fashion and Famine, the best drawn char- 
acter was a huckster woman. 
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long Brackett is snoreing away in bed as tho he was working by the yard 
a last adeu, T. B. Reap. 


P.S. I saw Fanny Ellsler.* Her first night since her return and what was 
very astonishing | slept well after it. She has a gastly smile from ear to 
ear Miss Wells dances quite as well as Fanny, but she does not play to 
the audience so much. 


Boston Nov. 28” 1841 
My Dear CAMPBELL, 


You may be somewhat surprised to find me in Boston. Do not think 
my leaving New York was to satisfy a mere vacilating spirit; but the 
advice of friends and the privelages that Boston presented for studying my 
Art was sufficient inducement for me to leave Gotham for the land of 
“stedy habits.” I find the Artists in Boston possesd of the true spirit with 
which every lover of the Arts must be endowd; they are not the envious, 
cold, heartless, selfish, monied mercenary characters with which Gotham is 
so richly favord or rather cursd but they enter into the feelings of one 
ancther with a certain warmth that indicates at once the artist and gentle- 
man. Mr. Allston” stands as you are aware at the head of American 
Artists and very deservedly; and if I am not mistaken he is considered by 
the English connoisseur’s to be one among the best living Artists of the 
day. Mr Brackett and myself call’d on him and spent a very pleasant even- 
ing. I found myself in the presence of a man who seemd perfectly uncon- 
scious of his own greatness. (Which by the way is the greatest evidence of 
a great mind) He posseses a peculiar tact of adapting himself to the level 
of whatever company with which he may be surrounded. The visitor at 
once finds him the Poet the Artist Philanthrophist, and the perfect gentle- 
man, a combination rarly to be met with. He posseses no secrets in the 
Arts which he is not perfectly willing to communicate to the enquiring stu- 
dent. He is perfectly devoid of the selfish ambitious feeling with which 
artists generally are possessed of; he paints not for fame, as he considers 
the man who seeks the applause of the roaring rabble can not be possessed 
of a great mind and entirely devoid of the true love of excellence. It is 
his opinion that fame cannot be the object of a great mind but the conse- 
quences thereof. The moment I saw this great Master I was impress’d with 
the peculiarities of his person not the effect of affectation — but there was 
something in his air so divine, and surounded with an atmosphere that 
made me feel at once in the presence of a being whose mind was to pure 
to mix in the groveling things of Earth. His figure is very little above the 
middle height and quite slim; his long white hair curls from the top of his 
forehead down allmost to his shoulders; his eyes are quite full and dark 
and glow with an expression so kind and gentle that they are a perfect index 
to the soul of the man. But lest I should cramp your imagination with too 
close detail, and force you to draw a conclusion of his character short of 
what it actually is I shall therefore leave you to make up your mind as to 
this great man from what you have allready seen for I am certain of one 
thing you cannot imagine him a greater man than he is. He has call’d 
upon Brackett several times to see the bust of his brother in-law R. H. 
Dana, which he seems much pleased with, and expressed his opinion a few 
days since to a gentleman, that with the exception of one head by Hiram 


11 Fanny Ellsler was a celebrated opera dancer of the period. 

12 Read had reason to be pleased at the friendliness of the Boston artists that he 
mentions in this letter. All of them were internationally known, and at the heights of 
their careers. 
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Powers, he never saw anything modern or antique that pleased him as well, 
which was certainly a great compliment comeing as it did from such a man 
as Washington Allston. Mr Brackett is now engaged on a monument for 
Mount Auburn, besides several bust: his prospects are very flattering, as 
he has succeeded in pleasing the fastidiousness of the Bostonians, he will 
be likely to rise fast in his profession. As for myself I have as much as 
I can attend to: situated on the same floor with Chester Har[ding] with 
but a partition between us, he is inclined to be very gracious: he is a gen- 
tleman and a true Artist. I have become intimately acquainted with Mr 
A G. Hoit I like him much, you know his merits as an artist, which are 
no ways limited. But more about the Artist anon. I forgot to mention 
that Mr Allston called on me a few days since he spoke very flattering of 
some of my pieces, and gave me some valuable hints as to the use of color. 
I wish you to let me hear from you imeadiately and tell me all about the 
Artist’s of the queen City Send me a paper every week, call on my folks 
if you please, &c 
Believe me yours as ever 
T. B. Reap 
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NICOTIANA: 


AN ETHNOLOGIC, HISTORIC AND LITERARY 
NOVELTY? 





By HeNryY CLYDE SHETRONE 





The complete story of man, his institutions, activities and 
habits, cannot be compiled solely from documentary evidence. 
Man’s physical origin, and the spinning of the threads which were 
to determine the pattern of his behavior, antedate by ages his 
realization of the importance of intentional records. Such pur- 
poseful records, moreover, constituting what is popularly known 
as history, supply only the latter chapters of the story of mankind; 
the earlier chapters must be written, if at all, on the evidence of 
unintentional records, through the methods of archaeology. The 
investigations of the historian, and the archaeologist or pre- 
historian, taken together, constitute history in its broader defini- 
tion. The efforts of these two classes of specialists are inter- 
dependent and, for best results, inseparable. To illustrate: The 
ancient mounds and habitation sites of Ohio have produced strik- 
ing material evidences of the prehistoric use of tobacco. The 
numerous tobacco pipes, constituting the bulk of the evidence, 
would defy identification had not the custom of smoking persisted 
into modern times. But for the comparisons and analogies made 
possible by the survival of the trait, these specimens would have 
remained as unintelligible objects, to be classified and catalogued 
merely as “ceremonial” or “problematical.” 

As a part of the task of evaluating these evidences from the 
Ohio mounds, your speaker has made a somewhat detailed study 
of the use of tobacco in historic times. The substance of this 
paper is a brief resume of that study. It may prove of interest 
to you, and will serve to illustrate something of archaeological 
method in contributing to the story of mankind. 


1 Delivered at the Annual Meeting, American Anthropological Association, 1983. 
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Introduction. 


The discovery of America was an outstanding event of the 
Christian era. Not only did Columbus’ achievement double the 
size of the habitable world, but it enlarged the terrestrial stage to 
accommodate the greatly augmented cast in the expanding human 
drama. A veritable New World indeed this Western Hemisphere 
was to become; nor were the aforementioned major contributions 
to be America’s only gifts to the world. From her inexhaustible 
cornucopia were to be poured into the lap of mankind undreamed- 
of gifts from her vast mineral resources, from her varied fauna 
and from her rich flora. For the present purpose we are interested 
only in the last named, and with but a single item thereof. It 
would be superfluous to enumerate the many valuable food and 
medicinal plants for which the world is indebted to America: corn, 
the king of cereals; quinine, one of the few known medicinal 
specifics ; tobacco — which brings us without further ado to the 
subject of this paper. 


Las Casas, chronicler of Columbus’ memorable first voyage, 
records that when the admiral first set foot on the western world, 
October 12, 1492, the friendly natives of San Salvador presented 
him with certain “dry leaves” which, for some reason not apparent, 
they appeared to hold in great esteem. A day or two later, con- 
tinues the “Apostle to the Indies,” messengers sent ashore on the 
island of Cuba found 


men with half-burned wood in their hands and certain herbs to take their 
smokes, which are some dry herbs put in a certain leaf . . . and having 
lighted one part of it, by the other they suck, absorb or receive that smoke 
inside with the breath, by which they become benumbed and almost drunk, 
and so it is said they do not feel fatigue. 


Such is the naive account of the first contact of Europeans 
with tobacco. 


Thus, in this tropical setting, was begun the romance of “My 
Lady Nicotine,” of “the Fragrant Herb”—if you feel that way 
about it; otherwise, of “the Filthy Weed”: for from the time 
of its discovery to this very day the issue has not been decided. 
Thus entered into human economy this ambulatory weed which, 
within the short space of three centuries was to amble over the 
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face of the earth; to outdo the proverbially ubiquitous Chinaman, 
English sparrow and dandelion; to be recognized as an outstand- 
ing example, ethnologically, of the diffusion or spread of a human 
trait; to enjoy a commercial development second to but few in 
the world; to constitute itself a major social and moral issue, and 
to assume an important place in literature. Tobacco has done all 
these: it has permeated the whole fabric of hut... culture and, as 
one writer has expressed it, it has become “a universal necessity 
without which mankind is unwilling to live.” Go into any part of 
the world and say “tobacco;” you will be understood. 


The literature on tobacco is as extensive as the subject is 
complex and important, which is equivalent to saying that this 
paper can hope to do nothing more than invite your attention to 
its infinite variety. 


The Botany of Tobacco. 
Botanically, tobacco belongs to the Solonaceae or nightshade 


family, along with such valued food-plants as the potato, tomato 
and eggplant. The genus is Nicotiana, comprising some 50 species 
and numerous varieties, practically all of which are indigenous to 
America. In Nicotiana we find some of our most prized garden 
flowers, as N. alata and N. sylvestris which, with their hybrids, 
are the sweet-scented evening-blooming Nicotianas familiar in 
moonlit gardens. . 


Nicotiana rustica was extensively used, both cultivated and 
wild, by the natives of eastern North America and for a time by 
the English colonists for domestic use and for export to Europe. 
West of the Mississippi NV. attenuata and a half dozen others were 
utilized ; but by far the most important species was N. tabacum, 
native in the Antilles, northern South America and Mexico. This 
type was early introduced into Virginia where it displaced the 
native rustica and in time came to be the source of practically all 
commercial tobacco. 


The story of tobacco, in this limited consideration, may be 
approached from (1) its use by the American aborigines in his- 
toric times; (2) exploitation by peoples other than the native 
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Americans in both the Old World and the New; and (3) use by 
the American aborigines in prehistoric times. This arrangement, 
in defiance of time sequence, is intended to make more intelligible 
the prehistoric by first presenting the more familiar historic phe- 
nomena. 

Tobacco and the American Indian. 


The historic evidences of the use of tobacco by the native 
Americans, as may be surmised, consist principally of recorded 
observations of living tribes by explorers, historians and ethnolo- 
gists. From the time of Columbus, European explorers, as they 
gtadually came to know the western world, found that in prac- 
tically every part of the hemisphere the natives were using tobacco 
in one form or another. The plant, growing wild or responding 
to cultivation throughout the tropical and temperate regions of 
both continents, was carried even beyond its climatic limitations 
in trade and barter. While used as snuff and for chewing in lim- 
ited areas, it was principally smoked; as cigars in the Antilles and 
northern South America; as cigarettes in Central America and 
Mexico; and in tobacco pipes in the greater part of North 
America. 

In citing the earliest record of European observation of 
tobacco and its use, we noted that the procedure was unintelligible 
to the observers. While personal gratification from the narcotic 
effect of tobacco has usually been accepted as the basic incentive 
for aboriginal use, such appears not to have been its primary or 
even its most important objective. Quoting from another of the 
early chroniclers, Benzoni, we learn that “in La Espana and other 
islands, when their doctors wanted to cure a sick man, they went 
to the place where they were to administer the smoke, and when 
the patient was thoroughly intoxicated by it the cure was mostly 
effected.” At any rate, the quotation serves to illustrate an im- 
portant use of tobacco by the American aborigines — its employ- 
ment as a medicinal agency. Numerous references to the supposed 
medical virtues of tobacco and its use as a specific cure for almost 
every human ill by the American Indians (and, as we shall see 
presently, by Europeans) could be cited. 

A third and very important factor in the use of Nicotiana by 
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the aborigines was its ceremonial employment. In important 
councils and in the making of treaties, the smoking of tobacco 
was indispensable. No important undertaking could be launched, 
no journey begun, no peace effected, without the tobacco cere- 
monial. The chroniclers of De Soto record that the great ex- 
plorer was received by the Indians as though he and his men were 
deities and that tobacco was burned as incense to celebrate their 
advent among the tribesmen. In the ceremonial use of tobacco, 
the pipe-bowl was regarded as a miniature altar on which the 
leaves were burned as incense, either to the gods or to important 
personages. It is not strange therefore that so important a cere- 
monial object should become identified with another of equal im- 
portance — the calumet. 

The calumet originally consisted of two symbolic reeds, with 
colored patterns, one representing the male procreative power and 
signifying the fatherhood of nature, and the other the female re- 
productive power or the motherhood of nature. The combining 
of these represented what has been termed the most profoundly 
sacred possession of the American tribesmen. Since the adorn- 
ments on the calumet shafts were symbolic representations of their 
dominant deities, the combination came to be a “veritable executive 
council of the gods.” 

The calumet, popularly known as the peace pipe, was a talis- 
man for averting evil and for insuring good; for assuring favor- 
able weather and providing rain in time of drought; as a protec- 
tion and passport to travelers and emissaries; in the conciliation 
of enemies; in binding contracts and treaties and in perfecting 
alliances; and in concluding peace negotiations. The veneration 
accorded the calumet is illustrated in the instance of the sacred 
palladium pipe of the Arapaho, which has been so zealously 
guarded for generations that only a single white man ever has 
seen it. The Arapaho believe that they have possessed this pipe 
from the beginning of the world. 

An outstanding historic example of the use of the calumet 
ceremony was the smoking of the peace pipe at the Treaty of 
Greenville, Ohio, in 1795. On this occasion General “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne, representing white authority, united with 
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ninety-odd chiefs of the Indian tribes in smoking the pipe of 
peace, thus effectiing a virtual seal to this important American 
cession. Through the Treaty of Greenville, thus affirmed, the vast 
Northwest Territory from which subsequently were carved the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, was 
transferred effectively from Indian to white contrcl. 


Tobacco Goes Abroad. 


In our pursuit of the use of tobacco by peoples other than 
the natives of America, we must repair for the moment to Europe. 
The years immediately preceding and attending the discovery of 
America had brought striking changes in Europe. The revival of 
learning and the progress in science had paved the way for Colum- 
bus’ achievement and for the train of accomplishment which fol- 
lowed. The psychology of Europeans at this period was particu- 
larly significant. With the broadening of the world horizon 
through the discovery, exploration and colonization of America, 
Europeans appear to have become acutely conscious of physical 
limitations ; impatient of the discomforts and deprivations which 
are the common lot of humans in any stage of culture but par- 
ticularly in that attending the time and the peoples under consid- 
eration ; cognizant of the three supposed greatest obstacles to hu- 
man happiness—poverty, disease and death. Seeking for release 
from these evils, as humans always have done, they saw in the 
New World a fairyland in which their fondest hopes and as- 
pirations might be realized. Shortly the conquistadores were 
plundering the empires of the Inca and the Aztec, and adven- 
turers of the type of Coronado were seeking the fabled Seven 
Cities of Cibola, in search of treasure; Ponce de Leon was 
seeking the Fountain of Perpetual Youth, and everyone was 
hoping for the discovery in the new-found continents of specific 
cures for all human ailments. That this last-named quest was as 
ardently pursued as the mythical quest of the Golden Fleece 
becomes apparent when one scans the records of the time; that 
it centered mainly in the plant Nicotiana (tobacco) is evident 
from the same source. The spirit of credulity which character- 
ized everything pertaining to America was most marked in con- 
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nection with tobacco; and if one is impressed with the virtues 
attributed to the weed by its original possessors, he is bound 
to conclude that beside the European the American Indian was 
greatly lacking in imagination. 

As indicative of this credulous attitude, to cite only one of 
many similar enthusiastic early tributes, we quote from Thomas 
Hariot’s A Brief and True Report of the New Found Land of 
Virginia, 1588: 


There is an herbe which is sowed aparte by itselfe, & is called by the 
inhabitants Uppowoc. .. . The Spaniardes generally call it tobacco. The 
leaves thereof being dried and brought into powder; they use to take the 
fume or smoke thereof, by sucking it through pipes, made of claie, into 
their stomacke and heade; from whence it purgeth superflouous fleame and 
other gross humors, openeth all the pores and passages of the body from 
obstructions; but also if any be, so that they have not beene of too long 
continuance, in short time breaketh them; hereby their bodies are notably 
preserved in health, know not many greevous diseases wherewithal wee in 
England are often afflicted. ... We ourselves during the time we were 
there used to suck it after their maner, as also since our returne, and have 
found manie rare and wonderful experiments of the vertues thereof; of 
which the relations would require a volume by it selfe; the use of it by so 
manie of late, men and women of great calling as else, and some learned 
Phisitions also, is sufficient witness. 


It should be explained in passing that even thus early there 
were individuals who failed to share and who stoutly refuted these 
fanciful beliefs. 


The Atlantic countries of Europe — Spain, Portugal, France 
and England — each received tobacco directly from America, since 
all of them were concerned in discovery and exploration, and from 
them the plant spread to other parts of the Old World. Columbus 
doubtless carried the plant with him on his return from one or 
another of his voyages, although the earliest record for Spain is 
that of Monardes who in 1571 says that it was first grown as a 
garden flower “rather than that its marvellous medicinal virtues 
were taken into consideration. Now we use it to a greater extent 
for the sake of its virtues than for its beauty ; and those certainly 
are such to evoke admiration.” Tobacco found its way to Portugal 
sometime prior to 1558, in which year appeared the first account 
of its presence in that country. 

While Andre Thevet brought tabacum, the superior species 
of Nicotiana, into France from Brazil about 1556, popular credit 
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for its introduction was reserved for another. Jean Nicot became 
acquainted with the plant in Portugal, where he was serving as 
ambassador from France, cultivated it in his gardens, and in 1561 
presented a box of powdered tobacco (enter snuff) to Catherine 
de Medici. The Queen Mother used the powder successfully for 
the cure of headache and, true to her name, administered it freely 
to the royal household. So gratifying were the results that Nicot 
was hailed as a royal benefactor and, although his belated contri- 
bution was the inferior rustica, he was rewarded by having his 
name perpetuated in Nicotiana. 


Sir John Hawkins is credited with bringing N. rustica from 
Virginia to England in 1565, while Sir Francis Drake appears to 
have brought tabacum from the West Indies in 1573. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, credited with the introduction of tobacco and smoking 
into England, apparently did neither. He must be accredited how- 
ever with bestowing upon tobacco-smoking the stamp of gentility, 
and with according fashionable approval to a custom which has 
continued to be a marked trait of the English people. Whether or 
not we may believe the cherished anecdote in which Raleigh’s 
servant, believing his master’s head to be on fire, valiantly doused 
him with a tankard of ale, it is at least suggestive of the halo of 
fragrant tobacco smoke with which his admirers have wreathed 
his martyred brow. Had tobacco been known to classic Greece 
and Rome it doubtless would have been accorded a Bacchus or at 
least a Gambrinus ; lacking this distinction, it comes near to find- 
ing its patron saint in Sir Walter. To the day of his execution 
(1618) he remained a staunch devotee of the weed and just before 
going to the scaffold, according to the Duke of Westminster, he 
“took a pipe of tobacco . . . to settle his spirits.” 


The enduring association of Sir Walter’s name with tobacco, 
as well as the highly charged atmosphere attending him and his 
contemporaries in its use, are vividly mirrored in this quotation 
from John Bain, Jr.’s Tobacco in Song and Story: 

Sir Walter’s name will always, among the English-speaking races, be 
linked with that of tobacco. Raleigh it was who, in the sixteenth century 
found tobacco on the plantations of Virginia, and introduced it into England 


and Ireland along with the potato. He planted both upon his estate at 
Gongall, Ireland, the home presented to him by the auburn-haired, falcon- 
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faced Elizabeth, England’s one great queen, for services rendered upon the 
Spanish Main and in the New World. 

Columbus was the first European to discover tobacco. When he and 
his companions saw the Indians smoking it and blowing the smoke through 
their nostrils, they were as much surprised as they had been at the first 
sight of land. But they were no more surprised than Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont, Selden, Fletcher, and Shakespeare when, one stormy night, Sir Walter 
Raleigh walked into the Mermaid tavern and, throwing pipes and tobacco 
upon the table, invited all hands to smoke. Shakespeare thought that it 
was anticipating things a little to smoke in this world, and that Bacon should 
have the monopoly of it; while Ben Jonson—‘“rare Ben,” the roundest and 
fattest and gruffest of men—after the first pipe-ful or two, growled: “To- 
bacco, I do assert, wthout fear of contradiction from the Avon skylark, is 
the most soothing, sovereign and precious weed that ever our dear old 
Mother Earth tendered to the use of man! Let him who would contradict 
that most mild assertion, look to his undertaker. Sir Walter, your health!” 
Then Sir Walter was happy in the consciousness of having given something 
to civilized man second only to food. 


Presumably any license which the author of the above may 
have taken with historical fact is neutralized by the literary ex- 
cellence of his product. 

Thus briefly we glimpse the introduction of tobacco into 
Europe and gain some idea of its reception and use. With the 
observation that by the year 1700 it had spread from these centers 
of distribution to practically all parts of the world, we may return 
for a moment to America, the homeland of Nicotiana. 


Tobacco and the Colonists. 


Prior to the successful settlement by English colonists, with 
whom we now concern ourselves, tobacco, as we have seen, had 
crossed the Atlantic and had gained a foothold in western Europe. 
Therefore, it is not strange that the first export to England from 
the colony of Virginia should be tobacco. Following the settlement 
of Jamestown, 1607, the all-important enterprise naturally was the 
securing of wealth. After sending a ship-load of mica-bearing 
sand to England, only to find it worthless, the colonists decided 
that gold must be secured, if at all, in a less direct manner. And 
so they turned to tobacco. The beginning of tobacco cultivation on 
a commercial scale is popularly accredited to John Rolfe, husband 
of Pocahontas. He is supposed to have cultivated the plant on a 
considerable scale as early as 1612 and, encouraged by his success 
and the natural adaptability of tobacco to the soil of Virginia, 
others soon followed his lead. By 1618 tobacco had become a 
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tobacconists’ wooden Indian; perhaps some of you may not know 
that an even earlier device employed by English tobacconists in 
the Eighteenth century displayed a Dutchman, a Scotchman and a 
sailor, with the words: 


“We three are engaged in one cause, 
I snuffs, I smokes, and I chaws!” 


Still thinking of the commercial, we might find a wealth of 
romance in the agricultural processes of tobacco raising; the nu- 
merous varieties, each suited to a distinct purpose; curing and 
preparation of the plant prior to manufacture ; the intricate, almost 
human machinery employed in manufacturing the finished prod- 
ucts ; the tobacco monopolies and attendant litigation; strikes and 
night-rider episodes ; the economic aspect ; but the list is too long. 


Various Forms of Use. 

Perhaps however we may deviate from our course long 
enough to inject brief general comment on the various forms of 
tobacco using, merely for the sake of their human interest. Pipe- 
smoking, as we have seen, was indigenous in North America. 
Transplanted to England it had become by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the hallmark of the English gentleman, and 
professors of the art found lucrative employment in teaching the 
fine points of smoking. Used at first under the guise of a med- 
icinal agent, the real motive, personal gratification, began to be 
recognized by 1660, when we find Winstanley saying: ‘Tobacco 
itself is by few taken now as medicinal, it is grown a good fellow, 
and fallen from a Physician to a Complement. He’s no good fel- 
low that’s without burnt pipes, tobacco and his tinderbox.” 

Spain is credited with introducing the cigar into Europe from 
Spanish America. Other countries of the Old World however 
were slow to accept the practice of cigar-smoking, and it did not 
become general until the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 
America the cigar is of rather recent popularity, although its 
humbler representative, the stogie, taking its name from Conestoga 
County, Pennsylvania, for a long time has been an American 
institution. 
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The cigarette, like the cigar, probably was first used in Europe 
by the Spaniards. It did not become generally important however 
until after the Crimean War, during which event, as in the World 
War, it played a spectacular part. It was introduced into England, 
where it soon became popular, by British officers returning from 
the Crimea, where they had learned its use from their French and 
Turkish allies. The beginning of cigarette smoking in the United 
States lies within the memory of most of us here assembled. Who 
does not recall the “Sweet Caporal,” with its surreptitiously en- 
closed “art photos” of pulchritudinous females? Who has not 
“rolled his own” from Bull Durham? 

A word as to snuff: The use of tobacco in this form, far 
commoner than is generally supposed, may be traced to France. 
We have noticed that Nicot presented a box of powdered tobacco 
to Catherine de Medici, who used it as snuff for various ailments, 
with gratifying results. It was the great plague of 1665, however, 
which popularized snuff and which was mainly responsible for 
growth of the chewing of tobacco. Although both methods of use 
were known prior to that time, they owe their increased popularity 
and diffusion over Europe and America to their supposed prophy- 
lactic properties as regards the so-called plague. Snuff-taking, 
under the reign of Queen Anne became so popular in England as 
to suggest the designation of “the age of snuff.” Snuff-taking 
practically displaced pipe-smoking, and the snuff-box became the 
badge of gentility of the eighteenth century, for women as for 
men. 

That tobacco, either smoked, or as snuff, was the principal 
reliance in the prevention and cure of the plague, is evidenced in 
the literature of the times. Pepys in his Diary, 1665, records that 
he himself “was forced to buy some roll-tobacco to smell and 
chaw, which took away my apprehension” (of the plague). Med- 
ical observation tended to show that the pestilence never invaded 
the premises of the tobacconist, the tanner or the shoemaker. 
Thomas Hearne recorded that all the boys at Eton were obliged 
to smoke in the school every morning and that one boy at least 
received the severest whipping of his life for refusing to smoke. 
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Social Aspects of Tobacco. 

We turn briefly to another chapter of the story of tobacco — 
a chapter which combines rather illogically the moral and medical 
aspects of the plant. In the very first recorded observation regard- 
ing tobacco, previously referred to, we find Father Las Casas 
remonstrating with the Indians of Cuba for what he considered 
on first sight to be a reprehensible habit, and their response that 
they were unable to abstain from its use. Even during the period 
when Europe was becoming acquainted with tobacco, with the 
extravagant beliefs prevailing as to its curative powers, when it 
was hailed in many quarters as a panacea for all human ills, there 
were those who dared to denounce the use of the weed as a base 
and even a filthy habit. In England, particularly, the controversy 
as to the merits and demerits of Nicotiana was fierce and long- 
continued. In his Joyful Newes Oute of the Newe Founde 
W orlde, 1577, Frampton gave to the English people the first de- 
tailed account of tobacco, citing the long list of diseases which 
presumably could be cured by the herb. Practitioners of the time 
readily enthused over the prospective panacea, studied the prop- 
erties of the plant in great detail, and recommended it as an in- 
fallible cure and as a preventative of practically every human ill. 
Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, 1590, refers to “divine tobacco,” and 
at about the same time Lilly, court-poet to Queen Elizabeth wrote 
“Gather me balme and cooling violets, And of our holy herb 
Nicotian.” 

Even thus early, however, a dissenting voice is heard, as 
when Raphael Holinshed, in 1586 wrote: “How doe men extoll 
the use of Tobacco in my time, whereas in truth . . . it is not 
found of so great efficacie as they write.” By the close of the 
fifteenth century both sides of the question were generally recog- 
nized. In Ben Johnson’s “Every Man in His Humor,” printed in 
1601, Bobadilla lauds tobacco to the skies, while Cob responds: 
“T marvle what pleasure or felicitie they have in taking this 
roguish Tabacco: its good for nothing but to choake a man and 
fill him full of smoake and imbers.” Commenting on someone who 
had partaken of tobacco in excess, he remarks that “he voided a 
bushel of soote yesterday, upward and downeward.” In his 
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Gipsies Metamorphosis, Johnson calls tobacco “the Devil’s own 
weed.” The controversy found its classical culmination however 
in King James’ noted Counterblaste to Tobacco, 1604, a scathing 
invective in the form of a rather lengthy document, aimed to curb 
the rapidly increasing use of tobacco in England. He refutes the 
supposed medicinal virtues of the plant, condemns it as a bestial 
habit and exhorts his subjects to abjure the loathsome custom. 
With foresight which appears somewhat familiar even in our own 
day, the king in a measure exempted the nobility and the “better 
sort” who might care to continue its use “with Moderation to 
preserve their Healthe.” The king, as one writer has put it, “most 
Quixotically broke his lance against one of the great appetites of 
man.” The Counterblaste, it may be assumed, was accorded any- 
thing but a popular reception. 

These references, from the many available, are sufficient to 
illustrate the early attitude toward tobacco morally and medicinally. 

Coming to our own country and dealing with recent times, 
the moral and medical aspects of the subject submit more readily 
to separate consideration. As to the moral issue, those of us in 
middle life and past readily remember the social attitude toward 
tobacco, say in the 1880’s. Adult males could be perfectly com- 
fortable with pipe and cigar and, in certain strata even chewing 
tobacco was accepted as respectable, though somewhat untidy. 
Smoking by women however was entirely incompatible with re- 
spectability ; while the use of cigarettes was taboo to all classes 
assuming to anything approximating social standing. Women who 
essayed to smoke cigarettes — well, they knew, or the world knew, 
just what they were; while the attitude toward males indulging 
in this form of using the weed was summed up in the opprobrious 
epithet “next thing, he’ll be smoking cigarettes !”’ 

During this time there continued, of course, much of the op- 
position to the use of tobacco that characterized the preceding 
epoch, due in great part presumably to the existing double stand- 
ard. The good ladies, excluded from the use of the weed and by 
nature given to reform, looked upon tobacco as a nuisance at best. 
Your speaker’s mind reverts to a rural school in the early ‘eighties. 
It was Friday afternoon, given over to “speaking.” Prompted by 
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an aunt of the crusader type, he stepped to the platform and 
recited : 

Tobacco is a filthy weed 

Nicodemus sowed the seed; 

It empties your pockets and soils your clothes 

And makes a smokepipe out of your nose. 

I do not know the author of these classic lines; nor why the 
blame should devolve upon Nicodemus, erstwhile blameless of any 
major crime. Perhaps the name was intended to signify “Old 
Nick ;” at any rate, the lines are symbolic of the attitude of women 
and of some men of the time. 

But all this has changed. Slowly, at first, but with the social 
revolution attending and following the World War tobacco has 
achieved place as the one specific commodity alike to all peoples 
regardless of race, religion, culture status, sex and, almost, age. 
And the cigarette — again the thanks or the blame goes to the 
great war — is preeminently in evidence. 


Tobacco and Health. 


In attempting to discover the truth as regards the effect of 
tobacco on the human body, an interesting situation develops. Re- 
ducing the proposition to the simple form, “Is smoking harmful?” 
the reply may be either “yes” or “no,” or anything else. The 
reason for this seems to be that most of us are so close to the 
subject that we cannot see the problem for the smoke. We go 
about in fact under a veritable smoke screen. 

In view of the bulky literature on tobacco, one might expect 
to find therein satisfactory information on any phase of the sub- 
ject. This however proves not to be true in the matter of the 
physiological and hygienic effect on the human mind and body. 
Available literature falls into several classes. The subject in its 
commercial, industrial and statistical aspects is fully covered. 
There has been written a great deal in the nature of propaganda 
intended to exploit the use and sale of tobacco and to counteract 
the heavy output of literature of a reform-crusader type. Sample 
titles of the last named sort, as “The Old Nic in Nicotine,” “The 
Brown God and His White Imps,” “The Tobacco Skunk and His 
Depredations,” “The Burning Shame of America,” are indicative 
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of the attack waged by religious and reform organizations and in- 
dividuals. But when we come to seek for unbiased studies of 
tobacco from the social, medical and moral standpoint, we are dis- 
appointed to find that, while not altogether lacking, they are far 
too few. 

To supplement available information from this source, the 
inquiring mind may resort to personal observation and inquiry. 
This method adduces some very interesting and unexpected re- 
sults. 

Whatever of pleasant taste tobacco may have for its users lies 
in its inherent aroma, while popularly at least its tendency to form 
a habit and whatever injury it may entail is attributed to the chem- 
ical nicotine. Actually it is a matter of dispute as to how injurious 
this nicotine may be, since obviously a considerable percentage of 
the nicotine content is consumed in smoking ; besides, tobacco con- 
tains a number of other chemicals, particularly certain alkaloids, 
either inherently or as a product of combustion, which may or 
may not be injurious to human health. While tobacco is classed 
as a narcotic, an outstanding tendency of which is to quiet and 
soothe, observation demonstrates that while tobacco may have such 
an effect on individuals, it may also act as a stimulant or even 
as a depressant. 

_ Most smokers would resent the implication that they inhale 
when smoking, but observation tends to show that all confirmed 
smokers do inhale to a degree, since to produce the desired effect 
the smoke must come in contact with the mucous membranes of 
the mouth, nose, throat and respiratory passages. The amount of 
inhaling naturally varies with the individual and the manner of 
smoking. A heavy cigar or a pipe usually entails less, while the 
cigarette — and this perhaps is the greatest objection to its use — 
being small and mild, encourages deep and prolonged inhalation. 

Many smokers, on being questioned, declare their belief that 
tobacco is not injurious to them; some others frankly admit that 
they would be better off without it. Closer questioning of the 
first-named sometimes indicates that they are following a natural 
inclination to make excuses for a habit which furnishes them 
with enjoyment. Naturally, it is to the medical expert, to the 
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physician, that we turn for dependable information on the subject 
in question. From this quarter we find, as might be expected, a 
happy medium between the two extreme types of literature just 
referred to and then, for the first time, we realize the salutary 
results of the voicing of extreme views in any given controversy. 

A casual summary of inquiry directed to physicians, sufficient 
for the present purpose, leaves your speaker with these impres- 
sions: Use of tobacco by juveniles or sub-adults may be recog- 
nized as harmful and over-indulgence in the habit as injurious to 
all, regardless of age. The average adult, in good health, usually 
may smoke moderately without apparent injury and, in the instance 
of persons of phlegmatic or stolid temperament and those inclined 
to overweight, sometimes with apparent benefit. Tobacco appears 
to stimulate an alkaline reaction and to be slightly laxative, with 
some at least, and to these properties presumably are due any 
beneficial effects which the occasional smoker may experience. 
Individuals below normal as to health and particularly those of 
impaired mental and nervous energy, physicians agree, may well 
avoid the use of the weed. Summarized, then, insofar as human 
health is concerned, we may assume that tobacco cannot safely be 
used indiscriminately and immoderately; that the old adage, 
“What’s one man’s meat is another’s poison,” is true in this in- 
stance; and that each individual is a law unto himself. 


Prehistoric Use of Tobacco. 


Evidence of the prehistoric use of tobacco in America as a 
matter of course is adduced mainly through archaeological ex- 
plorations, supplemented by the historical comparisons previously 
referred to. 

Though the subject is most fascinating, time precludes in this 
paper anything more than a very brief consideration of the pre- 
historic. For our present purpose we need not go farther afield 
than our own State of Ohio, than which no comparable area has 
produced more definite evidence of the popularity of smoking 
with its prehistoric inhabitants. Recognition of Ohio as the nu- 
cleus of Mound-builder development and as the “Mound-builder 
State” is due almost as much to the numerous artistically executed 
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tobacco pipes as to the hundreds of impressive tumuli from which 
they were taken. 

A prized possession of the British Museum is a “cache” of 
more than 100 effigy pipes, discovered by Ohio’s pioneer archaeol- 
ogists, Messrs. Squier and Davis, in the Mound City group, near 
Chillicothe, in 1847. Through publication of their explorations in 
the first volume of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
these pipes have become the classic of American archaeology, 
known the world over. The late Professor Frederick W. Putnam, 
the then dean of American archaeologists, on one occasion re- 
marked in the present speaker’s hearing, that the Squier and Davis 
“find” probably never would be equalled. Strangely enough, while 
the archaeologists of the Ohio State Museum, in August, 1915, 
were removing a similar and even greater deposit of pipes from 
the Tremper Mound, Scioto County, a telegram arrived announc- 
ing the death of Professor Putnam. It was of course a matter of 
deep regret that he did not live to learn of this outstanding dis- 
covery. 

In our consideration of the use of tobacco by the American 
natives of historic times, we noted three principal justifications — 
personal gratification, medical and ceremonial. In present-day use 
of the plant, personal gratification appears as the prime incentive, 
with the medical and ceremonial definitely suppressed but still 
very much in evidence. We have noted that the aboriginal faith 
in the curative properties of tobacco was accepted and even mag- 
nified by early Europeans. That something of the same thing still 
survives both in Europe and in America can readily be demon- 
strated by close observation. Remarking this to a physician friend 
recently, he was so frank as to opine that medical science had its 
genesis in magic, and that it is still genesis-ing! The ceremonial 
use of tobacco by the aborigines is strikingly represented in the 
social aspect of present day smoking. In the words of the late 
Dr. Berthold Laufer, from whose Introduction of Tobacco into 
Europe I have drawn freely for this paper, 

Of all the gifts of nature, tobacco has been the most potent social 
factor. .. . It has made the whole world akin and united it in a common 


bond. Of all luxuries it is the most democratic and the most universal; it 
has contributed a large share toward democratizing the world. 
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For the prehistoric use of tobacco we may safely assume, on 
the evidence from the mounds, the three motives common to the 
historic — personal gratification, medicinal use, and ceremonial or 
social employment. Moreover, as you will agree after inspection 
of these ancient pipes, we may add a fourth — utilization of 
tobacco pipes as a medium for artistic expression. It is true that 
the artistic enters to some degree in the fashioning of pipes of 
today, but this is confined mostly to giving them a sightly form 
or shape, with little attempt to embellish them with added details. 
An outstanding factor — perhaps the outstanding factor — in the 
culture of the builders of the Ohio mounds was their remarkable 
artistic ability. Not only did these prehistoric sculptors depict 
practically all the mammals native to their territory, but many 
of the more important birds likewise served to embellish their pipe 
bowls. These small sculptures are not surpassed in the archeology 
of any stone age peoples and they are, in a very true sense, ac- 
ceptable art objects from any point of view. Examples of tobacco 
pipes from the several mound cultures are shown in the Plates 
facing pages 82/83. 


Tobacco in Literature. 


In the preparation of this paper and in assembling a bibliog- 
raphy on tobacco, I have been impressed with the importance of 
the subject in English literature. Among standard authors dealing 
with the subject occur such names as Bulwer-Lytton, St. Pierre, 
Byron, Lamb, Thackeray, Bacon, Pope, Goldsmith. 

Most of you who are bachelors and some of you who once 
were bachelors have sat by the open fire with Ike Marvel and 
lighted a pipe with a coal; those of you who are fond of English 
parody have admired Isaac Hawkins Browne’s ingenious “A Pipe 
of Tobacco,” written in imitation of six contemporaneous poets; 
admirers of Rupert Hughes are fond of “The Lady Who Smoked 
Cigars,” and all of you admit the broad humor of J. M. Barrie’s 
“My Lady Nicotine,” from which I quote the following: 

Many hundreds of volumes have been written about the glories of the 
Elizabethan age, the sublime period of our history. ... But why was this 


period riper for magnificent deeds and noble literature than any other in 
English history? We all know how the thinkers, historians and critics of 
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yesterday and today answer that question; but our hearts and brains tell us 
that they are astray. By an amazing oversight they have said nothing of 
the Influence of Tobacco. The Elizabethan age might be better named the 
beginning of the smoking era. No unprejudiced person ... can question 
the propriety of dividing our history into two periods—the pre-smoking and 
the smoking. When Raleigh, in honor of whom England should have 
changed its name, introduced tobacco into this country, the glorious Eliza- 
bethan age began. . . . Soldiers and sailors felt when engaged with a for- 
eign foe that they were fighting for their pipes. The whole country was 
stirred by the ambition to live up to tobacco. 

That no mention of tobacco occurs in the works of Shakes- 
peare, although he is known to have been a smoker, will appear 
strange only to the uninformed. Barrie makes the omission per- 
fectly clear and shows that it was intentional when he explains 
that smokers of the classic Arcadian mixture were extremely reti- 
cent and cautious lest the unworthy and uninitiated should learn 
of its delights. 

Lovers of books “out of print” will delight in that quaint 
literary product Dow’s Patent Sermons, by Dow, Jr., published 
about 1855. Two sermons on tobacco exhaust the English lan- 
guage for terms of scathing denunciation, and conclude with cor- 


responding achievements in praise of the weed. 
Perhaps as fitting as any other quotation in concluding this 
paper are these lines from Byron’s “The Island”: 


Sublime Tobacco! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest; 
Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 

His hours, and rivals opium and his brides; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Though not less loved in Wapping or the Strand; 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe; 

When tipped with amber, mellow, rich and ripe; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress, 

More dazzingly when daring, in full dress; 

Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 

Thy naked beauties—Give me a cigar! 


Condensed Bibliography. 
Of the vast number of books and publications on tobacco, 
the following will be found most useful to those wishing to inquire 
more closely into the subject: 
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GRANT CABIN 





By Henry CLYDE SHETRONE 





Removal of the cabin in which General Ulysses S. Grant was 
born to its original site at Point Pleasant, Ohio, celebrated with 
fitting ceremonies on October 4, 1936, is of two-fold significance. 
Not only does it constitute a timely tribute to another of Ohio’s 
eminent citizens but, since the cabin as such has been completely 
restored and interiorly refurnished, mostly with actual Grant 
items, it perpetuates a typical historic pioneer home. Every effort 
is being made to the end that the birthplace of the great soldier- 
statesman may appear as it did at the time of his birth, on April 27, 
1822, and during his childhood years. 

The program celebrating removal and restoration of the Grant 
cabin, held at Grant Memorial, Point Pleasant, was most im- 
pressive. The feature of the occasion was an inspiring address by 
Hon. C. H. W. Ruhe, Pittsburgh, commander-in-chief of the 
G. A. R., who, although approaching ninety years of age, displayed 
a degree of energy and eloquence seldom attained at any age. 

The invocation was pronounced by Rev. R. E. Budd, of 
Batavia, and the chairman of the meeting, Judge Hugh L. Nichols, 
Batavia, was introduced by Hon. M. G. Heintz, of Cincinnati. 
Other addresses were delivered by Colonel U. S. Grant, III, 
Washington, D. C.; former governor Myers Y. Cooper; Harold 
D. Nichols and John Hayden, senator and representative re- 
spectively in the Ohio Legislature; E. L. Bowsher, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education; Clifford R. Fox, U. S. Grant Camp, Sons of 
Veterans ; Colonel W. C. Myers, Spanish American War Veterans ; 
John E. Hendrixson, American Legion; Milton D. Campbell, 
American Legion of Ohio; and Henry C. Shetrone, Ohio Arch- 
aeological and Historical Society. Music was furnished by the 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home Band of Xenia. The 
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personnel of the local advisory committee comprised: Fred 
Pfeister, Grand Army of the Republic; W. C. Lambert, Sons of 
Union Veterans; Esther Schooler, Daughters of Union Veterans; 
Elizabeth Kersting, Woman’s Relief Corps; Emma Brueggemann, 
Ladies of G. A. R., and Alma Dehner, Women’s Auxiliary, Sons 
of Union Veterans. 

The Grant cabin, a one-story structure of two rooms and a 
“lean-to,” for several years was transported about the country as 
a commercial exhibit. Some forty years ago, through the interces- 
sion of Henry T. Chittenden of Columbus, a friend and admirer 
of Grant, the cabin was purchased and presented to the State 
for permanent preservation as a historic shrine. Since 1896 it has 
reposed within a glass enclosure on the Ohio State Fair grounds, 
where it has been seen and revered by thousands of citizens. 
Through the efforts of former Supreme Court Judge Hugh L. 
Nichols, Senator Harold D. Nichols, Representative John Hayden 
and others of the Clermont County District, legislation and ap- 
propriations were secured for the purpose of returning the his- 
toric structure “back home.” 

The task of removal and restoration was entrusted to the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, and the work 
has been in direct charge of Curator H. R. McPherson and as- 
sistant Curator E. C. Zepp, of the Park Department, aided by 
Mr. Charles M. Allison, superintendent of the Grant Memorial 
and members of the local advisory committee. Six months were 
required to complete the undertaking. 





Birthplace of U. S. Grant, Point Pleasant, Ohio. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Country Printer, New York State, 1785-1830. By Milton W. 
Hamilton. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1936. 
361p. $3.75.) 

One of the most colorful figures in the period immediately 
following the Revolutionary War was the country printer, the 
printer-editor-publisher, who was indeed a distinctive character in 
his community. Too often the press as an institution and influence 
is identified with the great dailies published in the chief cities of 
our country. Too little attention is paid to those cultural pioneers 
who institute the “Gazettes,” “Intelligencers,” and “Patriots” in the 
rural communities. 

It is the purpose of Dr. Milton W. Hamilton’s book to point 
out the unique position occupied by the country printer before 1830: 
in the life of his time as observed through the study of the country 
journals. In addition to that the technical methods of printing, 
apprenticeships, labor conditions, business methods, and the char- 
acter of the news and advertising are discussed at length. 

Omitting the references to the several papers which were 
printed in New York state during the Revolutionary War, Dr. 
Hamilton begins with the first of a long line of weeklies which was 
issued at Poughkeepsie in 1785, eight years before the first paper 
was published in what is now Ohio, and carries the story down 
through the next forty-five years. During this period the power 
of the press became an indispensable factor in the political, social, 
and economic history of American culture and civilization. 

The author has assembled his data from a study of the more 
than 650 printers, editors, and publishers who were active in this 
period. From this data a composite portrait of the country printer 
and an estimate of the influence of the country press is drawn. 

One thing more than anything else characterizes Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s study of the printing press as a social instrument—that is 
his utter lack of prejudice and his scholarly treatment of these 
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almost forgotten journalists. His book is not a hodge-podge of 
names and dates. On the contrary it is written in story form in 
an easy, flowing style which characterizes so many of the better 
novels. It is, in fact, a biography, not of one outstanding jour- 
nalist but of the very many who dominated the history of that 
period. Dr. Hamilton is thoroughly appreciative of the truly 
significant work that these printers performed and throughout his 
text may be discerned a trace of this sentiment. The printer has 
been envisioned as a force in the community life of his town, 
county, and state. His peculiarities and problems have been 
studied and an attempt has been made to understand his obscurity 
in the annals of his time and to see in his life manners and customs 
of the plain folk whom he served. 

Certainly a more appreciative and understanding history of 
journalism of this period could not be written. To Dr. Hamilton 


must be given credit for a commendable piece of work. 
L. H. B. 





The Older Middle West, 1840-1880: Its Social, Economic, and 
Political Life and Sectional Tendencies before, during, and 
after the Civil War. By Henry Clyde Hubbart. (New 
York, American Historical Association; D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1936. 305p. $3.50.) 

Professor Hubbart has written a volume which presents 
graphically the complex nature of the development of that part 
of the United States lying north of the Ohio and east of the 
Missouri Rivers from 1840-1880. He has not put the main em- 
phasis on the social history of the period but has accomplished 
the difficult problem of allotting proportionate space to the polit- 
ical, economic, and social factors. Because of the political im- 
portance of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois in this period this phase 
receives a deservedly extended treatment. 

The reader will find numerous references in the volume to 
such well-known Ohioans as: William Allen, Samuel Medary, 
Jacob Brinkerhoff, Clement L. Vallandigham, Allen G. Thurman, 
George H. Pendleton, Samuel S. “Sunset” Cox, Rutherford B. 
Hayes and Salmon P. Chase. The space given to the treatment 
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of the cultural advance in science, literature and art will appeal 
to Ohioans. Among chapters which deal wholly with the non- 
political aspects of the Middle West are: “Society in the Lower 
West,” “Middle Western Culture,” and “The Gilded Age in 
the West.” 

Fredrick Jackson Turner, “claiming for the frontier and the 
West great contributions to American democracy, political re- 
forms, individualisms and national characteristics, and profoundly 
influencing the writing of American history,” has been challenged 
recently by the counter claim that “in its governmental forms, 
state and local, the Middle West has been imitative of the East.” 

The author, in evaluating recent publications concerning the 
“Turner thesis,” writes that 


the disintegration of the only stable culture that Western Europe has 
produced — medieval Christian Civilization— was already well along its 
course as a result of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the industrial 
and political revolutions in Europe; it was carried further by dissenting 
American colonists in the East, and still further by restless pioneers in the 
West. . . . But comparisons between civilizations may be stressed too much 
and become not only odious but historically and culturally useless. Alterna- 
tives may easily be too sharply drawn. The life of any people derives from 
the past and is imitative of earlier cultural patterns, but it is likewise, in 
turn, contributory to the main stream. It is, above all, sui generis and in 
itself valid. . .. The universal endeavor and struggle of human life ex- 
po itself in a new local habitation in the Middle West and took on new 
ocal forms. 


There is a bibliography and an index. 
W. D. O. 
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